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Appeals 
for SAC 


increase 


BY BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The number of groups registered 
with the Student Activities Commis- 
sion has significantly increased this 
year, according to SAC chair junior 
Preeti Balakrishnan. 

Because the same amount of 
money has beenallocated to the SAC 
for the past two years, the upswing 
has led to a decrease in the overall 
amount of funding each group re- 
ceives throughout the year. 

This news came as the SAC ap- 
proved its budget for the 2006 fiscal 
year Monday night. 

Theincreased number ofstudent 
organizations, though effectively 
tightening the SAC budget, isa posi- 
tive sign, Balakrishnan said. 

“This shows that there is an in- 
creased level of activity among the 
Hopkins undergraduate popula- 
tion. New groups have organized 
themselves and wantto demonstrate 
their interests. Hopefully it will con- 
tribute well to student life on cam- 
pus,” she said. 

Groups under the authority of 
the SAC fall into one of several cat- 
egories, which determines the 
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Truman 
recipient 
honored 


BY LIZA WEHRLY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


Junior Saul Garlick was recently 
selected as one of 75 students na- 
tionwideto receive the 2005 Truman 
Scholarship for his leadership and 
commitment to public service. 

The award includes $30,000 for 
graduate study, leadership training 
and special internship opportunities. 

Now studying international re- 
lations with a concentration in 
American foreign policy in Africa, 
Garlick will start his graduate study 
at the Paul Nitze School of Advanced 
International Studies in the fall 
where he will continue to study for- 
eign policy. 

“] think having a true interest in 
public service, wanting to do some- 
thing for the greater good and not 
just being interested in making 
money made my application stand 
out,” Garlick explained. 

He said he became interested in 
the Truman because “it’s the one 
national scholarship geared specially 
towards civil service and leadership 
development.” 

“I think my leadership experi- 
ence in particular made me eligible 
for the Truman,” Garlick said. 

At Hopkins, Garlick started the 
Student Movement for International 
Relief, anonprofit organization with 
chapters at various universities 
across the country, was co-chair of 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium, and was founder and editor- 
in-chief of The Hopkins Donkey. 

Applicants for the Truman were 
required to submit a policy analysis 
to be considered. 
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SPORTS 
And were smarter 


Men’s lacrosse defended their 
No. | ranking for the second week 
in a row with a win against No. 2- 
ranked Duke in double overtime. 
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HERU members sophomore Matt Bassett, left, and junior Chris Smith, right, support sophomore Will Misek down the steps of Shaffer Hall 


during a simulated mass-casualty incident last Sunday. Numerous student volunteers played the parts of injured victims during the drill. 


HERU conducts mass-casualty drill 


Medical response team claims it is prepared to deal with large-scale emergencies 


BY SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


In a drill designed to prepare students for a 
possible crisis, the Hopkins Emergency Re- 
sponse Unit simulated a mass casualty incident 
(MCI) on the Lower Quad last Sunday, with 
groups of Hopkins students posing as injured 
victims. 

The MCI drill simulated an unintentional 
explosion in Shaffer Hall. 

HERU members practiced treating student 
volunteers with mock injures, with individuals 
labeled different colors to designate levels of 
needed care. 

The volunteers were comprised of members 
of the Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity, along 
with a visiting EMT. 

“Overall, the exercise was a success, identify- 
ing the need to be prepared for incidents which, 
though rare, tax emergency medical resources 
to the limit,” said junior Matt Bassett, the train- 





MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 
FAS panelist Ivan Vujacic, the Serbian ambassador to the U.S., 
spoke about Balkan nations’ efforts to join the European Union. 


ARTS 


ing officer for HERU. 

While the Hopkins Emergency Response Train- 
ing Unit conductsa similar drill twice a semester in 
their training courses, this is the first MCI drill 
HERTU has conducted for its trained staff. 

The security department provided HERU 
with a van to serve as patient transport to the 
simulated emergency room near Garland Hall. 
In the ER, HERU rescuers gave patient re- 
ports to the staff, played by HERU members 
with experience helping real patients to the 
ER. 

According to Bassett, the drill was a “form of 
continuing education. It helps to keep skills that 
might not be practiced that often, such as treating 


a critical burn patient or establishing a landing 


zone for a medevac helicopter.” 

Although some may doubt the likelihood of 
amass casualty incident on campus, senior Mary 
O, former HERU operations lieutenant, said, 
“The situation is not completely out of the ques- 
tion, considering the number of research labs 


_ BY DAVID CORRIGAN 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTeR 


on campus and the types of chemicals they work 
with.” 

Bassett added, “[{Incidents] do happen. In 
2003, a chemistry experiment in Remsen in- 
jured a number of students, and HERU re- 
sponded first to the scene, before the city fire 
department took over.” 

Junior Chris Massa, HERU’s current opera- 
tions lieutenant, complimented his group for 
their performance. 

“Most of the responders involved in the drill 
were relatively new, having only been on the 
unit starting this semester,” Massa said. 

“] found it incredibly reassuring that these 
relatively new members. could keep com- 
posed.” 

He added, “It’s not easy to perform well ina 
chaotic and overwhelming situation, and I was 
very proud of how my crew handled the experi- 
ence.” 

Although HERU members expressed confi 
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FAS panel hopes for 
stability in Balkans 


increased economic activity as a 
sign that progress has been made 
in the country, but warned that 


AtTuesday’s Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium eventaddressing the current 
situation in the Balkans, General Wil- 
liam Nash from the Council on For- 
eign Relations and Serbian ambas- 
sador Ivan Vujacic spoke on the 
prospect oflong-term stability in the 
region. 

Nash, a retired military officer 
who has been involved in the Balkans 
since the early 1990s, argued that, 
although the European Union main- 
tains a large presence in the Balkans, 
continued American involvement is 
still important. 

“This is a place where the U.S. 
needs to be extremely supportive,” 
he said. “It’s not a place where the 
U.S. needs to be out in front, but it 
needs to lead in certain areas.” 

Nash identified three critical 
places of interest in the Balkans, 
the first of which is Bosnia. He cited 


PHOTO ESSAY 


Bosnia’s government is still highly 
inefficient. 

Nash also mentioned troubles in 
Serbia, stating that the 2003 assassi- 
nation of Prime Minister Zoran 
Djindjic put the country on a dan- 
gerous track and created a major set- 
back for the Serbian government. 

Finally, Nash identified Kosovo 
as an area still in need of U.S. help, 
contrasting Kosovo with the stabi- 
lizing situation in Bosnia. 

“The Serbs, Croats and Bosnians 
had a begrudging respect for one an- 
other, after having fought with each 
other for four long years,” he said. “In 
Kosovo, I found that fear and hate 
dominated every discussion.” 

Nash argued that Kosovo needs 
to find a way to resolve the differ- 
ences between the various groups in 
that country, and must determine 
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Bat Boy takes flight 


In a new blood-splattered 
musical production, the Barn- 
stormers bring a British-accented 
half-vampire to life. Warning: Be 
charmed or die. Page B7. 
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Cherry blossoms. 


After a long winter, D.C. is 
awash in pink and white, at the 
peak of cherry blossom season. 
Check out some shots of this 
spring sensation. Page B12. p 
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Univ. seeks 
to improve 
student life 


Administrators say new 
student union unlikely 


BY PATRICE HUTTON 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 

This is the second in a three-part series that 
will examine the progress made on the 2004 
CUE report's recommendations. Part II will 
address changes in student life. 

Nearly two years after the release of the 
Hopkins Committee on Undergraduate 
Education’s report, ad- 
ministrators are work- 
ing to implement the 
report’srecommenda- 
tions regarding the 
quality of student life. 

The Jan. 2004 re- 
port, titled “The Chal- 
lenge of Improving 
Undergraduate Edu- 
cationina Research In- 
tensive Environment,” 
was issued as part of a comprehensive examina- 
tion of the Hopkins’s undergraduate experience. 

The University has undertaken the construc- 
tion of the Charles Commons building and the 
development of a freshman quadrangle in the 
long-term, but found that hopes for a central 
student union are not likely to be realized. 

Other concerns found in the section titled, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 








MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Rep. Barney Frankspoke Monday onlsrael. 


Rep. Frank 
praises Israeli 
democracy 


Congressman discusses 
peace process in Mideast 


BY LEAH BOURNE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


U.S. Congressman Barney Frank, a Demo- 
cratic representative from Massachusetts, 
spoke on Monday night about his hopes for 
future resolution in the Middle East conflict, 
and about the U.S. involvement in brokering 
peace in the region. 

In a speech sponsored by the Coalition for 
Hopkins Activists for Israel and others, Frank 
began ona hopeful note as he stated that there 
is finally “a very real possibility of peace com- 
ing to the Middle East.” 

For students in the audience, the 
Congressman’s statement was particularly 
positive in the midst of the Texas summit be- 
tween President George Bush and Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon. 

During his talk, Frank emphasized the “im- 
portance of recognizing Israel as a Jewish 
democratic state.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
“Why should Israel give up territory?” 
Frank said, adding that the impor- 
tance of Israel lay in its status as a 
Jewish democratic state in a volatile 
region. “The majority of people in 
the territory need to be Jewish and 
the state needs to be run in a demo- 
cratic fashion.” 

Frank’s statements came in the 
midst ofthe ongoing struggle between 
Israel and Palestine regarding the ex- 
tent to which Israel may withdraw 
from lands in the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip. 

Currently Israel plans to withdraw 
during the summer from settlements 
in Gaza and the West Bank. But dur- 
ing recent talks, Bush has reiterated 
that Israel should be expected to keep 
the portion of the West Bank cap- 
tured in the 1967 war in any agree- 
ment. Bush has called for a stop to 
construction in the settlements. 

Frank emphasized the need for Is- 
rael to remain an independent, demo- 
cratic state. 

“There are large numbers of Arabs 
in Israel. You cannot have a demo- 
cratic state with a large number of 
people that cannot vote,” Frank said. 
“And you cannot have a Jewish State 
that is 55 percent Jewish and 45 per- 
cent Muslim.” 

Inresponse to claims that religious 
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Rep. Barney Frank (D-Mass.) spoke on U.S.-Israeli relations Monday. 


states should be discouraged, Frank 
said, “It is hard to keep a straight face 
when Saudi Arabia denounces a reli- 
gious state. Syria, Egypt and Iraq are 
religious states. Why can’t there bea 
Jewish state?” 

The recent move towards peace in 
the region followed the death oflong- 
time Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat, 
which Frank also addressed. 

“Arafat’s death was a precondi- 
tion for peace,” he said. 

Despite Frank’s claims that the 
conditions for peace in the region 
were stronger than ever, he warned 
that conflict may continue because of 
people’s attitudes. 

“The U.S. should be pushing Pales- 
tineand Israel to makea deal. However 
it is still possible that peace won’t hap- 
pen. Some people don’t want it.” 
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Excellence in Teaching 
Awards given to three 
professors, four TAs 


On Tuesday the Krieger School of 
vArtsand Sciencesand Whiting School 
of Engineering, along with the Stu- 
dent Council, announced the win- 
ners of the 2005 Excellence in Teach- 
ing Awards. 

Sonia Ryang of the anthropol- 
ogy department was awarded 
StuCo’s George E. Own Teaching 
Award. The award is given annually 
to a faculty member in either the 
‘Krieger School or the Whiting 
School who displays a devotion to 
teaching undergraduates. 

The recipients of the Hopkins 
Alumni Association Excellence in 
Teaching Award will be named at 
Commencement on May 26. The 
award seeks to honor excellence in 
teaching and will be given to one fac- 
ulty member from both the Krieger 
School and Whiting School. 

Daniel Deudney of the political 
science department and Stephen 
Dixon of the writing seminars de- 
partment were selected as nominees 
for the Alumni Association award 
from the Krieger School. 

Larry Aronhime, a professor in the 
Center for Leadership Education, was 
the Whiting School nominee. 

Noah Cowan, a professor of me- 
chanical engineering, was named win- 
ner of the William H. Huggins Excel- 
lence in Teaching Award. The award 
is given toa faculty member who dis- 
plays excellence at both the under- 

_ graduate and graduate levels in the 
"Whiting School of Engineering 


The Robert B. Pond Senior Excel- 


*y 


_ Jencein Teaching Award was awarded 


to Jason Eisner of the computer sci- 
ence department. 

_ Also announced were the Teach- 
_ing Assistant Awards. 

 Boncho Dragiyskiofromancelan- 
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guages and literatures department, 
Aili Zheng of the German depart- 
ment, and Daniel Levine of the politi- 
cal science department were recipi- 
ents of the Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences Teaching Assistant Awards. 

The George M.L: Sommerman En- 
gineering Graduate Teaching Assistant 
Award, which is annually granted to an 
outstanding graduate teaching assis- 
tant in the Whiting School, was given 
this year to Gregory Christopherson, a 
graduate student in the materials sci- 
ence department. 
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amount of funding they receive. The 
respective categories also determine 
the time frame over which groups 
receive their funding — either annu- 
ally or as needed. 

The tightened budget has affected 
all groups within the SAC, excluding 
those in Class C, which are linked to 
the Student Council. These groups 
— including the four grade levels, the 
Board of Elections, the Hopkins Or- 
ganization for Programming and the 
MSE Symposium — receive a sum of 
money set each year by the Univer- 
sity. 

StuCo Executive President Iverson 
Long said, “I think it’s great to have 
so many new groups if they are sus- 
tainable. My main concern is that, 
even though we want students to set 
up new organizations, those groups 
need to be committed to their charge. 
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The Congressman also spoke 
about the often-harsh criticisms that 
Israel has faced in the midst of this 
conflict. 

“There have been a lot of unfair 
criticisms of Israel. However, [Israel] 
is by far the superior country in the 
Middle East,” he said. 

As one of three openly gay mem- 
bers of Congress and a gay rights ad- 
vocate, Frank also pointed to Israel’s 
civil rights record. 

“Israel was born under attack, and 
it remains one of the most vigorously 
democratic countries in the world. 
Even under assault they have not 
made compromises,” Frank said. “Is- 
rael gives asylum to gay Palestinians. 
This started with a Palestinian and 
Israeli couple, and since then, Israel 
has becomea sanctuary for gay Pales- 
tinians facing violent homophobia.” 


However, Frank supported recent | 
pressure on Israel to withdraw settle- | 
ments from the West Bank and Gaza. | 

“Tt is important for Israel’s moral | 


legitimacy for them to withdraw,” 
Frank said. Israel has made mistakes 
in the past. It would be a big mistake 
if they didn’t move out of most of the 
West Bank.” 

He added, “The reality is that Is- 
rael is not going away.” 

Frankhas hadalong career in poli- 
tics. After serving in various posi- 
tions in his home state, Frank was 
elected to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1980, where he has been 
re-elected to 12 consecutive terms. 
Frank, a staunch liberal, is a consis- 
tent supporter of Israel in the House. 


Fortunately, we’ve seen this so far 
from our new groups.” 

“A lot of groups are not going to be 
happy with the funding they get, but 
we work well with what we have,” 
Balakrishnan said. 

She added, “As much as I would 
like to give all these groups all the 
money they want, if we were to do 
that, it would require twice as much 
money as we currently have. So we 
have to draw the line somewhere. 
There will always be a need for addi- 
tional fundraising and resourceful- 
ness.” ¢ 

Long said, “We could obviously 
always use more money, but we know 
that we get a lot in comparison to 
other schools. This time around we’ve 
given a lot of information to groups 

‘about alternative methods of fund- 
ing so they can do more.” 

According to Balakrishnan, when 


Based on Round 
Trip Purchases 
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“Recommendatoins Regarding Stu- 
| dent Life” include four-year student 
| housing, the quality of campus food 
and student relations with Charles 
Village residents. 

According to Dean of Undergradu- 
ate Education and Vice Provost Paula 
Burger, the development ofa freshman 
quad is her first priority in the plan to 
improve residential life at Hopkins. 

“{We’re] exploring the possibility 
| of a freshmen campus’ on the west 
side of Charles St.,” Burger said. “The 
Commission cited that students who 
spent their freshman year living in 
AMBR-style housing reported to hav- 
ing been most satisfied with their 
freshman experience.” 

“T’ve really enjoyed living in the 
AMRs,” said freshman Chelsea 
Borchers. “It’s allowed me to meet an 
eclectic group of people and also 
helped me meet some of my best 
friends here at Hopkins.” 

Burger said that the university is fol- 
lowing up on the Committee’s recom- 
mendations in meetings with planning 
firms and student focus groups. She 
added that plans are currently in the 
works to add between 500 and 600 beds 
in the area west of Charles St. 

“Tf we had a concrete scheme by 
this fall and we then had a year of 
planning to design the project, I think 
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dence in their performance of the drill, 





Bassett observed that the group still 
lacked standard operating procedures 
(SOPs) for large-scale incidents. 

As guidelines for action in various 
situations, SOPsare incorporatedinto 
HERTU ’straining so that responders 
know whether to call the Baltimore 
City Fire Department or the HERU 
reserve team first. 

“We don’t currently have a set of 
SOPs for such an enormous incident, 
and [we needed] the chance to see 
how our team works with an MCI, so 
hopefully we'll have enouglydata and 
input to write a comprehensive set of 
MCI SOPs,” Bassett said. 

Asa student-run, volunteer emer- 
gency aid provider for Homewood, 
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05-06 SAC budget remains same 


student groups request money, the 
funding allocated by the SAC is only 
limited by restrictions on what the 
organization can and cannot fund. 

If a group composes a poor pro- 
posal but asks for only fundable ex- 
penditures, they will receive more of 
what they ask for than a group witha 
well-organized proposal that asks for 
non-fundable materials. 

“I don’t anticipate any financial 
problemsin the future,” Balakrishnan 
said. “Wewere hoping foran increase 
this year, but it didn’t happen. Idon’t 
think we need one though, because 
the purpose of the SAC is to make 
sure groups can function, based on 
what we can fund.” 

She added, “Next year’s board is 
made up of dedicated people, and 
many of them were on the board this 
year; the transition should be very 
smooth.” 
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the earliest feasible time [of opening] 
would be fall of 2008,” Burger said. 

“I think that a freshman campus 
will build cohesiveness among the 
class, which in theory should spill over 
from year to year,” said Dean of Stu- 
dents Susan Boswell. 

At present, among the greatest 
obstacles is the limited amountofland 
on campus, which has made plan- 
ning more difficult. Questions remain 
on whether to build a new quad out 
toward the Homewood House or in 
the opposite direction, toward the 
baseball stadium. 

Burger also said thata lack of fund- 
ing could stand in the way of funding 
the residential hall development. “If 
we do AMR-style housing, it looks as 
if room rents could carry the debts, 
but if there’s a gap we'd have to look 
to private philanthropy.” 

Upon completion of the new resi- 
dential halls, freshman will no longer 
live in Wolman and McCoy Halls. 
The space vacated as freshmen relo- 
cate will make room for sophomores. 

Burger expressed hopes that with 
the help of the Charles Commons 
complex and improvements made 
around Wolmanand McCoy, thearea 
on the east side of Charles St. will 
becomea hangout for upperclassmen. 

The Commission also noted that 
over a period of ten years or fewer, 


Drill prepares HERU 
for large-scale crises 


a day and seven days a week during 
the school year, with scaled down 
operations during Intersession and 
the summer. 

Every year, HERU responds to ap- 
proximately 300 calls, regarding any- 
thing from alcohol overdose to car 
accidents. 

HERTU trains students in CPR for 
the Professional Rescuerand Red Cross 
First Response, which provides the 
training needed to _ operate 
defibrillators, stabilize and package 
major traumatic injuries, identify aller- 
gicand pharmaceutical reactions, con- 


shock and provide other lifesaving 
emergency medical interventions. 
Together with HERU, HERTU 
forms the Hopkins Emergency Re- 
sponse Organization (HERO). 
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CUE prompts dorm additions 


the option of four-year housing at 
Homewood will likely be made avail- 
able for all undergraduates, as well as 
students at several other divisions. 
“[The] absence of University-spon- 
sored housing for third- and fourth- 
year students sends a signal that they 
are nota priority,” the report noted, 

“Clearly there will be a need for 
more housing, and I don’tknowwhat 
that willbe atthis point,” said Boswell. 

Another one of the issues the Com- 
mission recognized is the complaint 
among students that the University 
lacksacommon gathering spot oncam- 
pus for a large quantity of students. 

The Commission said that Uni- 
versity officials were pessimisticabout 
the addition of a student union or 
campus center. 

“T have no doubt in my mind that 
{a student union] would help to fur- 
ther social interaction for students, 
especially in bringing together stu- 
dents living in all the different hous- 
ing spread all over the place,” said 
freshman Dylan Diggs. 

Freshman Eric Scheskin echoed 
this sentiment: “The goals of a stu- 
dent union [may] help strengthen stu- 
dent to teacher relationships as well.” 

Burger said that instead efforts will 
be focused on enhancing Gilmanand 
the Levering lounge. 

“We have all the pieces of a stu- 
dent union but they’re under differ- 
ent roofs,” Boswell said. 

“A student union would be nice if 
somebody gave us the money, but 
that’s a $50- to $60-million invest- 
ment. But priorities lie in renovations 
of science labs and Gilman. It’s not 
our highest fundraising priority [at] 
the moment,” said Burger. 

Professor Stewart Leslie, chair ofthe 
student life portion of the Commission 
spoke in favor of a student union but 
noted that the addition of one does not 
seem feasible at the moment. 

“This is a case where we felt very 
strongly, but we weren’tin the posi- 
tion to find money for it,” Leslie 
said. 

Burger noted that the Charles 
Commons project will be bringing so 
many people off campus, and this 
problem should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

“T think that given where the center 
of gravity is off the campus, those areas 
should 'be focused on,” said Burger. _, 

“The Charles Commons will have 
extensive commons space. We don’t 
foresee it becoming a student union, 
but a hub for students on that side of 
campus,” Boswell added. 
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Garlick’s interest in policy issues in 
Africa made him a viable candidate 
for the scholarship. 

John Bader, associate dean for aca- 
demic advising at Hopkins, worked 
with Garlick on his application. 

Bader said of Garlick, “Because he 
is a nice guy, he has been effective in 
a lot of different areas. He has found 
something that he really cares about 
— namely that Americans don’t un- 
derstand the plight of Africans.” 

“My family is from Africa, and J 
have been there several times,” Garlick 
said. “I feel it is the most neglected and 
misunderstood region in the world.” 

Garlick admitted that the applica- 
tion and the interview were the hard- 
est part of the process. 

“think that theapplication waslong 
and a huge time commitment as it in- 
cluded a personal statement and creat- 
ing a policy proposal that you would 
like to implement,” said Garlick. “The 
interview was also extremely intense.” 

After being nominated by Hopkins 
administrators to compete for theschol- 
arship, Garlick went home to Colo- 


rado, where he was interviewed by a | 


regional panel of five representatives, 
including a U.S. appellate court judge, 
the Chief Justice of the Colorado Su- 
preme Court, a U.S. Court of Appeals 


president ofthe University of Colorado 
and a former Truman Scholar. 

Garlick was the first Hopkins re- 
cipient of the Truman since Leo Wise 
won seven years ago. 

“Typically the number of appli- 
cants for the Truman varies from one 
to six each year,” said Bader, who has 
been disappointed with the number 
of students who have applied in the 
past for scholarships like the Truman, 
Rhodes and Marshall awards. 

“Tt can be frustrating to get people 
interested in applying. To some extent 
Jam running out of options,” he said. 

Bader described an “unhealthy ig- 
norance on behalfofthe students who 
are not paying attention to these op- 
portunities or who think that they 
couldn’t win.” 

Moreover, Bader complained of 
what he saw to be a lack of self-confi- 
dence among students, who do not 
realize their potential for winning 
awards like the Truman. 

“One thing that concerns me most 
about this campus is that students have 
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problems with self-esteem. A lot of stu- 
dents think they couldn’t possibly win 
these scholarships,” Bader said. “This 
is one of the great universities on the 
planet. But ithasa problem appreciat- 
ing itself. Part of my job is to convince 
students that they can win.” 

Garlick encouraged students who 
are interested to apply. 

“Students should definitely [ap- 
ply] even if they don’t get [the schol- 
arship] because you willlearna whole 
lot about where you want to be,” said 
Garlick. “Ilearned more about Africa 
and my interests.” 

Bader hopes that Garlick will set 
an example for other Hopkins stu- 


») Junior receives Truman award 


dents to apply for the Truman and 
similar scholarships. 

“Saul is a great guy but he is one of 
you,” Bader tells students. “GPA is a 
terrible predictor of these things. 
Saul’s energy, sense of humor, and 
willingness to learn from his mistakes 
made him stand out.” 

Bader added, “Actual people win 
these things. In the end it’s not im- 
portant if everyone wanted to apply, 
it’s the attitude of ‘Yes, I can do that’ 
that is important.” 

The Truman Scholarship was ini- 
tiated by the U.S. Congress in 1975 in 
the name of Harry S. Truman, the 
33rd president of the United States. 





Panel encourages U.S. 
aid to Balkan nations 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
the nature of its future government. 
Vujacic, who is the ambassador 


| for Serbia and Montenegro to the 
| U.S., continued the discussion by 


addressing the problems he saw cur- 


| rently plaguing the Balkans. Vujacic 
judge from the 10th circuit court, the | 





expressed an optimistic view of the 
future of the Balkans, which heagreed 


| that most people do not share. 


Hesaid that there were three hope- 
ful developments in the Balkans: all 
of the region’s governments are cur- 
rently democratically elected, in tran- 
sition toa market economy and share 
the goal of joining the European 
Union. 

“Thereisno real divergence of goals. 
We're not in the middle ofa Cold War 
superpower game anymore,” he said. 


| “Weare cooperating as a region more 


than we ever have before.” 

Vujacic predicted that, ultimately, 
all of the former Yugoslavian states 
would be members of the European 
Union. With other countries in East- 


| ern Europe slated for membership in 


the near future, Vujacic argued thatit 
is inevitable the EU will eventually 
accept the Balkan states as well. 

However, Vujacic claimed that the 
Balkans needed help from other na- 
tions in order to progress. 

“They need to be helped to be 
brought in, but the EU is reluctant 
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right now. They are dealing with their 
own problems,” he said. 

Vujacic added that the interna- 
tional community’s reluctance to help 
the Balkan countries is part of the 
reason why they have not progressed 
substantially in the past few years. 

As an example, he cited the ac- 
tions of NATO’s Partnership for 
Peace program, abranch ofthe North 
American Treaty Organization de- 
signed to reduce conflict throughout 
the North Atlantic. 

Three generals of the former Yu- 
goslavian regime under ousted dicta- 
tor Slobodan Milosevic have not yet 
been captured and have consistently 
been able to evade authorities. Be- 
cause of this, NATO has not allowed 
the Balkan states into the PFP. 

“Thisisnotreally fair,” Vujacicsaid. 
“Three guys are holding hostage three 
countries who are trying to improve.” 

Both Nash and Vujacic agreed that 
the Balkan states would ultimately suc- 
ceed in integrating into the EU. 

“Eventually, Kosovo, Serbia, Bosnia, 
all of these states will be invited into,the 
European Union,” Nash said. “While 
thenextimmediate steps which needto 
be taken are not quite clear, everybody 
involved in the Balkan region agrees 
that membership in the EU is. inevi- 
table, and also ‘the only way. to truly 


settle the differences which exist.” 
; tri taty 
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State Department officials 
appeal to N. Korea for 
return to six-way talks 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The United States has no inten- 
tion of invading North Korea and would deal with security 
guarantees “in an appropriate way” if Kim Jong II’s govern- 
ment would return to six-party nuclear talks, State Depart- 
ment spokesman Richard Boucher said Monday. 

“We continue to believe the right place for North Korea | 
to seek to address its concerns is through the six-party 
talks,” Boucher said. “At this point, as I’ve said, we don’t 
know what their intentions are in terms of actually show- 
ing up and conducting serious discussions.” 

He said North Korea still has not responded to proposals 
offered by the United States in June, when the talks broke 
down and were followed by increasingly demanding posi- 
tions from a government that the United States has branded 
as amember of an “axis of evil” and an “outpost of tyranny.” 

As for security guarantees, Boucher said, “We’ve made | 
clear that they can be handled in the talks in an appropriate 
way. 

In February, North Koreaannounced forthe first time that 
it has nuclear weapons and no interest in further talks. Less 
than a month later, North Korean leaders told Chinese offi- 
cials they were ready to return to the talks but didn’t say under 
what conditions. Just this month, North Korea expressed a 
continuing commitmentto international negotiations aimed 
at ending its nuclear weapons program. 

At the same time, however, it said Japan should with- | 
draw because its presence only complicates matters, and 
the United States must apologize for Secretary of State 
Condoleezza Rice’s “outpost of tyranny” commentbefore | 
talks can be resumed. 


China, Russia and South Korea are the other parties to | 
the talks. 
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DENNIS COOK/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
| John Bolton appears before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee Monday, on his nomination to be U.S. ambassador to the United Nations. Bolton, a blunt 
diplomat whose nomination is opposed by most Democrats and parts of the foreign policy establishment, pledged to help strengthen the world body. 


Senate delays decision on Bolton appointment 


BY BARRY SCHWEID 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


— William C. Mann 
The Associated Press 


Hezbolla launches spy 
drone over Israeli airspace 
Monday, sources say 


BEIRUT, Lebanon (AP) — The militant Hezbollah 
group flew a spy drone over northern Israel on Monday, 
saying it was in retaliation for Israel’s flights over Lebanon. 
Israeli officials accused the group of seeking to increase 
tensions and undermine Israeli-Palestinian peace moves. | 

= It was the second time in recent months that the Shiite 
Muslim guerrilla group has sent an unmanned drone over 
Israel. The Israeli military confirmed that the spy plane 
crossed into the western part of Israel’s Galilee region. 

Two Israeli military aircraft flew over southern Leba- 
non shortly after the drone’s flight, Lebanese officials said. 

By sending a drone at this particular time, Hezbollah 
could be seeking to boost its standing at home in Lebanon, 
as its Syrian allies leave the country and it tries to chart a 
bigger political role for itself. Flying an unmanned spy 
craft — a capability the Lebanese army does not have — 
strengthens Hezbollah’s image at home as a defender of 
Lebanon amid calls by some for the group to disarm. 

Hezbollah said its “Mirsad I” drone flew over Israeli com- 
munities, down to thearea of Acre, about 18 miles south of the 


does not deserve to be promoted” to the U.N. post. 

Ford told the committee he considered himselfa loyal 
Republican, a conservative and a strong supporter of 
President George W. Bush and Vice President Dick 
Cheney. Ford said he appeared before the committee 
only after a lot of “soul-searching.” 

On Monday, Bolton rigorously rejected assertions by 
Democrats that he tried to sack State Department intelli- 
gence officials who challenged his assessment of Cuba’s 
efforts to develop biological weapons and his appraisal of 
the weapons programs of Iran and other countries. 

“T didn’t seek to have these people fired. I didn’t seek 
to have them discharged. I said I lost my trust in them,” 
Bolton testified. 

Bolton also assured the committee that he supports 
international law and views the United Nations as “an 
important component of our diplomacy.” The 56-year- 
old State Department chief ofarms control isa hard-liner 
with a skeptical view of some U.S. arms control treaties 
and a frequent critic of the value of the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, committee Democrats meeting behind 
closed doors were interviewing Neil Silver, a senior de- 
partment intelligence official, and a CIA agent whose 
identify the senators sought to conceal. 


level officials who would not bend to his hard-line views, 
an accusation underscored by Carl W. Ford Jr., the former 
chief State Department intelligence researcher who ap- 
peared voluntarily as a witness to support the harassment 
accusations. 

“Thave never seen anyone quite like Mr. Bolton,” Ford 
testified under oath. “He abuses his authority with little 
people.” 

Contradicting Bolton’s assertion Monday thathe never 
tried to have officials who disagreed with him discharged, 
Ford charged that Bolton tried to sack the analyst Chris- 
tian Westermann and was a “serial abuser.” 

Sen. Joseph Biden of Delaware, leading the fight to 
block the nomination, responded angrily to the accusa- 
tion of mistreatment. Any time a senior official calls ina 
lower-level one “and reams him a new one,” he said, 
“that’s just not acceptable.” 

Another senior Democrat, Sen. Barbara Boxer of Cali- 
fornia, said the Westermann incident was not an isolated 
one, and Bolton had harassed at least three officials who 
disagreed with the extent of threats that he considered 
were posed by Cuba and other countries. 

Calling Bolton a “bully,” Boxer said, “I think Mr. 
Bolton needs anger management at a minimum, and he 


WASHINGTON (AP) — A former chief of the State 
Department’s bureau of intelligence and research casti- 
gated John R. Bolton on Tuesday as a “kiss-up, kick- 
down sort of guy” who had abused analysts who dis- 
agreed with his views of Cuba’s weapons capabilities. A 
Democrat said Bolton “needs anger management.” 

After the confirmation committee meeting adjourned 
for the day, however, the pivotal Republican on the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, Sen. Lincoln Chafee of 
Rhode Island, said he was “still inclined” to vote to 
confirm Bolton as U.S. ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. The Constitution gives President George W. Bush 
considerable leeway to name ambassadors, Chafee said, 
and “I see the bar as very high” for rejecting his choices. 

With Republicans in the majority, Bolton’s nomination 
could clear the committee Thursday or early next week and 
go to the full Senate with the committee’s approval. Bolton’s 
greater vulnerability is at the committee level because Re- 
publicans outnumber Democrats there only 10-8. They 
have a safer margin of strength in the Senate. 

Democrats are insisting that Bolton mistreated lower- 
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Israeli-Lebanese border, “in response to the enemy’s con- 
tinuous and repeated violations of Lebanese airspace.” 

It said the aircraft returned safely to base. 

“It is our right as a resistance movement and Lebanese 
people to carry out such aerial reconnaissance missions 
over settlements,” Hezbollah’s member of parliament 
Abdullah Kassir told The Associated Press. “This is a 
natural right to confront daily Israeli violations.” 

Israeli Foreign Ministry spokesman Mark Regev called 
the drone flight “unacceptable.” 

“We’re concerned that Hezbollah is trying to deliber- 
ately torpedo any chance there is for reconciliation be- 
tween Israelis and Palestinians,” he told AP in Jerusalem. 
Israel has said it believes the drones are made by Iran, a 
major supporter of Hezbollah. 


— Bassem Mroue 
The Associated Press 


Md. legislature pushes bills 
through before session's end 


ANNAPOLIS, Md. (AP) — Maryland legislators, rush- 
ing to complete action on dozens of bills before the mid- 
night adjournment deadline for the 2005 session Monday, 
approved a capital construction budget with $250 million 
to buildand repair schools, tightened restrictions for young 
drivers and voted to allow gay couples to make their part- 
ners co-owners of property without paying a transfer tax. 

Lawmakers also overrode Gov. Robert Ehrlich’s veto of 
a bill restricting the power of governors to commit Mary- 
land to international trade agreements and approved a 
proposed constitutional amendment that, if approved by 
voters next year, would prohibit the governor from selling 
state parks and forests without legislative approval. 

Both the House and Senate began meeting late Monday 
morningand spent most of the day working through crowded 

das in a sometimes frantic race to get bills approved 
before the mandated end of the session at midnight. 

Some of the more contentious items remaining for the 
last day — including an embryonic stem cell research bill 
and a bill giving unmarried couples power to make medi- 
cal decisions for their partners — were still unresolved as 
lawmakers headed into the final hours of the session. 

In pressing for the bill, gay rights advocates said the 
tax exemption promotes family stability because it en- 
courages partners to share property. Married couples 
already are exempt from the tax, as well as those who 
transfer property to stepchildren, grandchildren and 


siblings. 


— Gretchen Parker and Tom Stuckey 
’ The Associated Press 
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Putin announces intention not to seek re-election 


BY HENRY MEYER 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


MOSCOW (AP) — President 
Vladimir Putin again ruled out running 
for re-election in 2008 but left the door 
open to possibly seeking a third term 
four years later, fueling fresh specula- 
tion that the Russian leader could try to 
hang on to power. 

Putin told a group of media executives 
in Hanover, Germany, on Monday that he 
would not seek to change the constitution 
to lift the ban ona third consecutive term, 
according to remarks released Tuesday by 
the Kremlin. 

“T will not change the constitution, and 
in line with the constitution, you cannot 
run for president three times in a row,” he 
said. 

Putin pointed out that he would not be 
barred from seeking a third term later. 
“True, I am not certain that I want to,” he 
added. 

Political analysts said they suspect 
Putin’sallies are seeking ways to keep con- 
trol of the country after his term ends in 
2008. 

One option that floated in political 
circles was to change the constitution to 
make the presidency ceremonial, turning 
Russia into a parliamentary republic in 
which Putin, as prime minister, would con- 
tinue to hold power. 

But Olga Kryshtanovskaya, a political 
observer who specializes in the Russian 
elite, speculated that the Kremlin might 
try to leave Putin at the helm as prime 
minister without amending the constitu- 
tion, 

“The clan in power under Putin has 
to complete the redistribution of assets 
and safeguard their gains,” 
Kryshtanovskaya said. She said a new 
class of wealthy functionaries has arisen 
in the past few years as the state role in 
the economy has grown, with the dis- 
memberment and partial re national- 
ization of the Yukos oil giant profiting 
Kremlin insiders. 





Irina Khakamada, a liberal politician 
who ran against Putin in 2004, said Russia’s 
political elite is growing increasingly con- 
cerned as 2008 looms closer and the frag- 
mented opposition steps up its efforts to 
mount a credible challenge. 

“The people in the Kremlin are look- 
ing at several options to allow them to 
hang onto power and assets they have 
acquired through various means,” 
Khakamada said in a statement posted 
on her Web site. 

Putin might try to secure the presidency 
for a trusted aide and keep his political 


capital by becoming prime minister for 
four years, she said. “This way he could 
maintain his popularity ratings and after a 
break would return to power.” 

Andrei Piontkovsky, a political analyst 
and Kremlin critic, said Putin’s main con- 
cern was to ensure his successor was a 
pliable figure who would not harm his in- 
terests. 

“He is ready to leave his post but he 
wants guarantees of immunity,” 
Piontkovsky said. 

Putin, 52, a former colonel in the KGB 
who later headed its main post-Soviet suc- 


cessor agency, came to power when 
Russia’s first president, Boris Yeltsin, 
stepped down on Dec. 31, 1999. 

He was elected to his first term in 
March 2000. 

Re-elected by a landslide last year, his 
popularity appears to have started to 
wane after mass protests over welfare 
cuts. 

Critics point toa slowdown in economic 
growth despite record oil prices as evi- 
dence of the damage to business confi- 
dence and foreign investor sentiment un- 
der Putin. 





India and China agree to partnership 


BY NIRMALA GEORGE 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


NEW DELHI (AP) — India and China 
agreed Monday to form a “strategic part- 
nership,” creating a diplomatic bond be- 
tween Asia’s two emerging powers that 
would tie together nearly one-third of the 
world’s population. 

The agreement, announced during a 
South Asia tour by Chinese Premier Wen 
Jiabao, reflects a major shift in relations 
between the two nuclear countries, whose 
ties have long been defined by mutual sus- 
picion. It also is another step in a charm 
offensive by Beijing, whichis trying to build 
ties with its neighbors and ensure regional 
stability for economic growth. 

The United States, which also has 
courted warmer ties with India, welcomed 
efforts by New Delhi and Beijing to find 
ways of cooperating. 

“Thisisanimportantvisit. Weare work- 
ing to promote friendly ties of cooperation 


_ between our two countries,” Wen said af- 


teraceremonial welcome by Prime Minis- 
ter Manmohan Singh at New Delhi’s presi- 
dential palace. 

Wen also has been to Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka in recent days, 


tN 


hoping to reassure its neighbors that in- 
creasing clout does not make it a regional 
danger. 

“Some people are worried that a stron- 
gerand more developed China would pose 
a threat to other countries. Such worry is 
completely misplaced,” Wen told a meet- 
ing of Asian officials in the Pakistani capi- 
tal, Islamabad, last week. 

“India and China can together reshape 
the world order,” Indian Prime Minister 
Manmohan Singh said Monday. 

Left out of the equation, for now, was 
the United States, which announced last 
month it wanted to help India become a 
world power. However, India and China, 
which together have a population of more 
than 2.3 billion, took care not to offend the 
United States on Monday. 

Chinese leaders insist they’re not wor- 
ried about the warming U.S.-India ties, 
despite Washington’s apparent attempts 
to counter China’s power in Asia by boost- 
ing India’s economic and political profile. 

Last month, U.S. officials announced 
the sale of F-16 jet fighters to Pakistan and 
signaled that India could move ahead with 
its own weapon buys. India expressed 
“great disappointment” over the sale and 
said doing so would tilt the military bal- 


ance in the region and could harm India- 
Pakistan peace talks that began last year. 
The sale will likely be discussed Thursday 
on a visit to Washington by Indian Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister Natwar Singh. 

In Washington, a State Department of- 
ficial said the United States welcomed the 
meetings between India and China, espe- 
cially if they can lead to peace, prosperity 
and security, not only in the region but 
also globally. 

Analysts said the agreement would not 
be a major concern for Washington. 

“I think the U.S. doesn’t have a prob- 
lem” with China and India growing closer, 
said Teresita Schaffer, a former State De- 


_partment expert on South Asia now with 


the Washington-based Center for Strate- 
gic and International Studies, “The U.S. 
should see this as a stabilizing factor in the 
region. ... I realize some people will inter- 
pret this in a classic balance-of-power 
sense, but I don’t think that’s how the 
United States is looking at it right now.” 

China and India, which fought a brief 
war in 1962 over border disagreements, 
sealed their agreement with the joint state- 
ment and a set of accords aimed at ending 
one longstanding border dispute and 
boosting economic ties, 
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Sustain Baltimore Scholars 


Much ink has been spilled in our pages dis- 
cussing Hopkins’ role in the city. For an institu- 
tion so readily identified with its community, 
Hopkins’ presence in Baltimore often seems 
stealth. 

Our campus is an island, surrounded by areas 
of the city students are told to avoid, a sentiment 
we're reminded of by security patrols and closed 
circuit cameras. Little infrastructure currently 
exists to provide students with volunteer and 
service opportunities. And perhaps the mosttell- 
ing fact about Baltimore’s tenuous relationship 
with its premier higher learning institution is its 
lack of local city students. 

In some past years, only one student has ma- 
triculated from a Baltimore City public school. 
As much as this jarring statistic is a product of 
the beleaguered and short-handed Baltimore 
City school district, it is also a function of the 
incredible cost of a Hopkins education. In a 
city as economically depressed as Baltimore, 
private college is nota realistic option for most 
students. 

The creation of the Baltimore Scholars Pro- 
gram may just change all that. In one of the 
University’s most spirited and tangible steps to- 
ward community involvement, Hopkins pledged 
to fund the tuition of any Baltimore city public 
school graduates who meet the University’s ad- 
missions criteria. 

The program has already seen success in draw- 
ing a larger pool of local applicants, nearly triple 
the average in past years. With 33 accepted Bal- 
timore scholars in the program’s inaugural year 
and a high rate of matriculation expected, the 
program seems off to a promising start. 

But bad circumstances defeat good programs. 

Currently, the program has seen its pool of 
applicants drawn from only a few wells. Five high 

_ schools have provided all of our accepted Balti- 
_~ more scholars in a district that has 35. 

While it is vital to provide a quality education 

to students who might otherwise be unable to 


afford it, the program has larger ambitions. 


Baltimore Scholars is as much about helping 


develop Baltimore City schools as it is about | 


developing candidates from those schools. 
Widening the gap between the elite public 
magnet schools and the rest of the high schools 


in the city — some facing dropout ratesas high | 
as 60 percent — does an already fragile district | 


a disservice. 


Instead, Hopkins should increase its recruit- | 


ment efforts greatly at all high schools, market- 
ing the programas the egalitarian opportunity that 
it could be. This means sending Blue Key Society 
members or even professional recruiters to these 
schools, even if their presentations may appeal to 
only one ortwo students. When admission rates for 
local students are so low, Hopkins should strive to 
recruit every student it can. 

Simultaneously, the idea of forming some 
sort of local middle school pipeline to the CTY 
program is an idea that may reap twice what it 
SOWS. 

Many students in Baltimore City simply 
don’t consider higher education an option 
because they don’t meet with college counse- 
lors, aren’t aware of the options available to 
them, don’t realize the steps necessary and 
haven’t been raised with the focus on colleges 
many of us have always taken for granted or 
secretly scorned. 

Introducing Hopkins to local students at an 
early age will equip them to make informed deci- 
sions about their paths in high school and will 
make higher education, at Hopkins or other- 
wise, a realistic opportunity for many who never 
even considered it. 

The Baltimore Scholars program is an ini- 
tiative that should make students proud of the 
institution they attend. But careful attention 
must be paid to the infant program if it hopes 
to alter the Baltimore City school landscape, 
rather than just the lives ofa fewlucky students 
each year. 


CUE plan neglects frosh needs 


When the Commission on Undergraduate 
Education reported on the state of the Hopkins 
college experience nearly two years ago, it sig- 
naled the need for sweeping changes to improve 
student life on a campus that lacked a strong 
sense of community. 

In the time that has passed, University officials 
have laid the foundation to address some of the 
fundamental inadequacies identified by the re- 
port. Most notably, Charles Commons, a com- 
plex which will house about 600 students as well 
as a dining hall and bookstore, will also boast a 
variety of much-needed common spaces to fos- 
ter informal, social interaction among under- 
graduates. 

Yet, despite all the promise of this miracle on 
33rd Street, the University must understand that 


Charles Commons will not solve all of the prob- _ 


lems described in the CUE report. 

The complex which is part of the University’s 
_ plantoexpandeast of Charles Street, largely aims 

to create gathering places for upperclassmen, 

whose input to the CUE Report revealed that the 

fragmented world of off-campus living hindered 

their sense of community. 

But by the administration’s own admission, 
Charles Commons will do little to provide com- 
mon space to freshmen whose universe will be 
centered primarily on campus, west of Charles 
Street. 

Therefore, as the University makes plans to 
construct another campus residence building 
by 2008 solely for freshmen, it must make sure 
to leave plentiful room in the dorm for infor- 






sense. By allocating space ina dormitory where 
rents will repay many of the costs of construc- 
tion, Hopkins will build a community atmo- 
sphere without shouldering the costs of two 
buildings. Still, the fact that these common 


areas will exist under separate roofs and will be 
separated by N. Charles St. makes the solution | 


an imperfect one. 

The best way to foster a strong sense of 
community among undergraduates would be 
to provide students with a student union. Do- 
ing so, however, would seem to require a reor- 
dering of priorities. Currently, renovations of 
science labs and Gilman Hall are the 
administration’s top concerns, and University 
officials seem all too willing to blame their 
sluggishness on the issue of a student union on 
its exorbitant costs. But building a student 
union need not cost the $50-$60 million that 
the administration fears. At Smith College, for 
example, a new 56,000 sq. ft. campus center 
boasting shops, art studios, performance 
spaces, lounges, and space for student organi- 
zations cost just $23 million. At the University 
of Cincinnati, a new 92,000 sq. ft. campus cen- 
ter which cost just $26 million features meet- 
ing places, food vendors, a wellness center and 
more. 

This is not to say that Hopkins should settle 
onacheap student center, but rather that they 
need not build the HopkinsOne of student 
unions if cost is such an issue. The problems 
identified by the CUE Report are much larger 
than what Charles Commons can possibly fix. 
All too often, the library functions as 
Homewood’s social hub—a problem that 
would best be rectified with a real student 
union. Unfortunately, current budget priori- 
ties remain focused in other important direc- 
tions. While the construction of a student 
union should be a long-term objective, in the 
short term, Hopkins should equip the fresh- 
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Columnist on track 
with pro-life analysis 


Columnist David Epstein correctly 
noted the disconnect of “pro-life” 
leaders, especially the Bush camp, in 
their ability to sleep soundly through 
any human disaster from tsunamis to 
Sudan to the Aids epidemic and then 
| frantically rush to “save” a woman 
who has been brain dead for more 
than a decade. But the refrain that 
these folks operate from “compas- 
| sion and respect for life” is generous 
| toa fault. 

Terming abortion “genocide” or 
“Holocaust” is a crude ploy used by 
| powerful white men witha boundless 
| fear of female and minority equality, 
who exploit issues of “life” for politi- 
| cal gain. Their foot soldiers — the 
folks of Operation Rescue, Defend 
Life, etc. — tend to be ordinary folks 
whoare drawn into neo-conservative 
politics with appeals to “save the un- 
born.” 

They. become upset when re- 
minded that the most intensive state 
suppression of abortion in modern 
times happened in Germany in,1936, 
when the Nazis formed the Reich 
Central Agency for the Struggle 
Against Homosexuality and Abor- 
tion. Jews, Gypsies, etc., were steril- 
ized and aborted, while childbearing 
was “compulsory” for “Aryan” 
women. 

The names Eric Rudolph, John 
Salvo, and Paul Hill should remind 
us of the bombings, gassings and 
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This violence continues, along with 
ongoing harassment, bogus lawsuits, 
etc. 

Women must have access to re- 
productive healthcare without being 
regarded as less important than a fe- 
tus. Coercion, threats and intimida- 
tion are unacceptable. We must ex- 
pose and oppose murderous 
warmongers who have seized power 
in this country and who seek to im- 
pose their theocratic agenda on all of 
us. 


Sue Johnson 


HopkinsOne article 
misrepresents quotes 


A recent News-Letter story, 
“University criticized for $186 mil- 
lion HopkinsOne pricetag” on the 
HopkinsOne initiative misquoted me 
as being critical of Johns Hopkins’ 
management when, in fact, the oppo- 
site is true. My critical comments were 
directed at management systems, not 





management. That’s an important 
distinction because inadequate and 
outdated business systems are clearly 
the problem, not people. 

I also discussed the need for stan- 
dardized business processes, not cen- 
tralized processes, as was quoted in 
the article. This is also a critical point 
becausea single, integrated enterprise 
structure, rather than a centralized 
one, promotes the flexibility that is 
necessary for organizational account- 
ing and reporting. In some cases, it 
may make sense to consolidate a pro- 
cess, but certainly not in all cases. 
The goal of HopkinsOne is to raise 
the level of our business processes to 
better serve faculty and staff. The 
integrated structure being imple- 
mented by HopkinsOne will facili- 
tate that goal and make our busi- 
ness systems more compatible with 
the excellence of our teaching, re- 
search, and patient care. 

Thank you for the opportunity to 
make these important clarifications. 


Steve Golding 


not Executive Pizecor Hop kinsOne — 
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OPINIONS 


ROTC policy incongruent with tolerant university 


iving in the year 2005, there is an 

almost universal consensus that dis- 

crimination is wrong and has no place 

at Johns Hopkins University. Indeed, 

“ the Office of Equal Opportunity and 

Affirmative Action Programs states the 
University’s policy: 

“Johns Hopkins University] does not dis- 
criminate on the basis of gender, marital status, 
pregnancy, race, color, ethnicity, national ori- 
gin, age, disability, religion, sexual orientation, 
veteran status or other legally protected charac- 
teristic In any program or activity...” 

Unfortunately, this is simply not true, Johns 
Hopkins houses and supports an ROTC pro- 
gram that nationally is not open to gay, lesbian 
and bisexual students. Because of the military’s 
“Don't Ask, Don’t Tell” policy, if any cadet in 
the ROTC is outed, they are not only automati- 
cally expelled from ROTC, butare forced to pay 
back all scholarships... a staggering amount of 
money for cadets at Hopkins. 

It is time for Johns Hopkins to take their com- 
mitment to end discrimination seriously. It is 
pleasant to state a general opposition, but in the 


case of a program that refuses to comply, action 
must back up words. Until the ROTC ends its 
policy ofopen discrimination, itshould receiveno 
support from Johns Hopkins University. 

Furthermore, military recruiters who prac- 
tice discrimination should not be allowed on 
campus. For the same reasons that an employer 
who refused to hire black students would not be 
tolerated at campus job fairs, 
recruiters who refuse to hire 
openly gay, lesbian or bi- 
sexual students have no place 
on our campus. 

It is often noted that 
ROTC scholarships allow 
some students to attend col- 
lege who would not otherwise be able to afford 
it. This is true, and is indicative of a sickening 
shift in federal support for higher education. 
Congress recently approved a change in formu- 
las that will disqualify up to 90,000 students 
from receiving Pell Grants and other state and 
federal financial aid. In the meantime, the mili- 
tary doubled its expenditures on advertising 
between 1998 and 2003. By 2003, the Depart- 
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ment of Defense spent $592 million on adver- 
tising and had a recruiting budget approaching 
$4 billion. These policies are forcing poor stu- 
dents to choose between going into the Army 
and going into debt when trying to pay for 
college. 

When I was worrying about how to pay for 
school, remember receiving calls from recruiters 
at all hours of the day and 
night. The promises of full 
scholarships were certainly 
enticing, and for a time 
seemed to be the only way I 
could afford college. Fortu- 
nately, Hopkins offered mea 
generous financial aid pack- 
age that allowed me to attend despite my family’s 
financial difficulties. 

Notevery student, however, is as fortunate as I 
was, and forcing poor students into the military is 
wrong. Themilitaryis exploitinga tough situation 
that many families face to increase recruiting, and 
Hopkins has a responsibility to take action by 
refusing to support this. 

This is in no way an attack on ROTC cadets, 


who would still be allowed to attend Hopkins on 
ROTC scholarships even if ROTC was no longer 
supported on the Hopkins campus. Cadets may 
fulfill their requirements at any of the half dozen 
other colleges in the area. Just as it is not fair to 
deny educational opportunities to poorer stu- 
dents because of their families’ finances, it would 
not be fair to hold ROTC cadets accountable for 
the failure ofleadersin Washington to stand up to 
military discrimination. 

Johns Hopkins, however, has an obligation 
to enforce its own non-discrimination policy. 
Allowing such blatant discrimination com- 
pletely undermines the effectiveness of the 
policy. Other schools such as Harvard, Yale, 
Stanford, Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth and 
NYU have refused to support ROTC programs. 
It is time for Hopkins to take discrimination 
seriously by ending its support for programs 
that exclude students on the basis of sexual 
orientation. Instead of spending money and 
resources on the ROTC program, Hopkins 
should devote this money to need-based schol- 
arships and grants available to ALL students. 
— Blake Trettien is a junior economics major. 





Senior class 


enior disorientation week was non- 
existent. One of the most active mem- 
bers of Senior Class Council was forced 
to resign. Infighting has continued to 
bea problem. The Class President has 
basically doled out patronage positions on cam- 
pus to her friends as resume enhancing birth- 
day gifts. Is anyone surprised that Senior Class 
Council and the Class Gift Committee got it all 
wrong with this year’s class gift? I’m not. 

But before I begin my critique of the Gift 
Committee, I’dlike to point out something they 
did right. Whatever the class gift may be, or 
could have been, it should be dedicated to the 
memory of Chris Elser and Linda Trinh and I 
applaud the Committee for taking the step they 
did to ensure that there will be plaques in their 
honor placed at the site of the gift. 

However, that being said, I’d like to go on 
recordas saying that I think the idea ofa stained 
glass window is horribly unimaginative and 
lacks the spirit of what a class gift should be. 

There are two fundamental tenets to any class 
gift, both of which are violated by the concept of 
a stained glass window. 

First, a class gift should be something that the 
‘Senior Class leaves behind to benefit future stu- 
dents at the University. The Hopkins Gazette has 
written of the class gift that, “It is an annual tradi- 
tion that the graduating class raises money from 
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its members to funda project that willin some way 
improve the campus life they leave behind.” 

Ona campus in which the administration is 
often unresponsive to student life concerns, the 
class gift has historically been a way for the 
Senior Class to try to improve the campus for 
the benefit of future students. 

Second, the class gift should be something that 
students in the Senior Class are excited about. 
Something thatmotivates us to open up ourcheck- 
books and give to the University and something 
we can remember and come back and visit for 
years to come. A stained glass window neither 
provides any tangible benefit to students through 
improving student life on campus,nor is it very 
exciting. How many students will even recognize 
orbeaffected by astained glass window? I'd guess, 
few ifany — the tangible benefits ofa stained glass 


oift fails to meet student needs 
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window are extremely limited. 

As for senior excitement about the gift, most 
seniors I have spoken with think it is absurd to 
spend $10,000 ona window andare considering 
withholding their gifts from the fund and/or 
giving to the University Endowment instead. If 
this ultimately is the case for a large number of 
students it will provide a sad commentary on 
the state of the gift program. 

But ultimately, one good measure of evaluat- 
ing the gift is to measure it against past class gift 
programs — all have benefited the lives of stu- 
dents directly. The class of 2002 gave money for 
the game systems in E-Level. In 1999, the Senior 
Class gave money for the tables and chairs outside 
of Café Q. In 1996, the Senior Class purchased new 
gym equipment for the Athletic Center. 





The idea of a stained glass window simply 
does not measure up to the creativity and utility 
of these past ideas. 

Finally, beyond the issue of what the class gift 
actually is, there is a problem with the way money 
is being solicited. The tagline for the Class Gift 
Committee has been that “Your contribution of 
$20.05 would turn into a donation of $80.20 to our 
senior class gift!” Itis italicized on the cards theyare 
giving out. However, without reading the entire 
paragraph one might not realize that you have to 
commit $20.05 for three years to Hopkins in order 
to get the matching funds. 

But wait, there’s more. Since by the end of the 
year the window willhave been paid for, youaren’t 
committing to give money justto the class gift, but 
also to other programs in the University. 
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The idea is that if they can get you to start 
giving now you are more likely to keep giving 
as youhave established a norm of giving money 
to the University. It’s ascam meant to rope you 
into giving more money over many years than 
you initially realize. Like when you see some- 
thing on TV or in a store and you can pay in 
“easy monthly installments.” It is a pretty 
sketchy way of doing business. 

But in the end, it is fitting that in soliciting 
money for a gift that is not in the best interest of 
the student body, the Committee would adopt a 
program that is misleading and not in the best 
interests of seniors. 

Once again, they got it all wrong. 

— Eric Wolkoff is a senior political science 
major. 














Democrats will loosen Republican stranglehold 


t has been a rough decade for American 

liberals. Since losing the Congress in 1994 

and Presidency in 2000, the Democrats 

have been reduced to little more than a 

whining child continually proving their 
ineffectiveness. In the last few months though, 
holes have begun to appear in what was a seem- 
ingly impenetrable Republican carapace. 

The conservative PR machine that was strong 
enough tosuccessfully dupemany Americansinto 
believing that the war in Iraq was a fruitful en- 
deavor has lately been failing at damage control. 
Apart from thestaunchly conservative Fox news 
(We report, we decide!),amedia that once bought 
hook, lineand sinker into the Iraq plot isno longer 
giving the Republican party a free pass and known 
conservative abuses are mounting daily. 

- Currently, the object of Democratic ire 1s 
House Majority Leader Tom DeLay. DeLay 
has been under fire in congress and in the 
media for several alleged ethics violations. 
His family received some half a million dol- 
Jars from campaign donors and several trips 
he has taken on the Federal dime are under 
a Sus icion. , 
‘ For example, one 1997 federally funded 
journey to Russia smacks of personal busi- 
ness dealings, activity not allowed for a public 
official such as Mr. DeLay. Some Republi- 
cans, such as Representative Christopher 
_ Shays of Connecticut, have spoken outagainst 
~ DeLay, but most are downplaying the signifi- 









cance of his foibles. 

The Democrats have good reason to pick on 
the Texan representative. As the Republican 
party shifts ever more into the evangelical Chris- 
tian camp, DeLay becomes ever more impor- 
tant. Though he laid low for several weeks prior 
to the Schiavo feeding tube fiasco, DeLay was 
more than happy to lead the charge of god’s 
templars against the heathens in the American 
judiciary when that incident came about. He 
claimed that Schiavo was 
heaven-sent to help 
Americans realize how far 
we have strayed from 
Christian values. DeLay, 
who recently spoke at a 
conference hilariously 
titled “Confronting the Judicial War on Faith,” 
has positioned himself asa leading figure in the 
Republican pontification arsenal and the new 
conservative base is not going to be pleased to 
seehimgo. 

That base is now composed of religious zeal- 
ots as opposed to fiscally conservative free- 
trade crusaders. The Republican party is frac- 
turing as it struggles to determine what exactly 
is its defining feature. DeLay is important to 
today’s Republican base so, while the more 
moderate members of the party may be shocked 
at his disdain of the separation of powers they 
cannot easily dispatch of the fellow. There are 


- three options: Encourage DeLay and the evan- 
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gelical Christians, or remove support from him 
and risk losing the backing of the demographic 
that Karl Rove credited with winning the 2004 
presidential election. 

For the numerically challenged, those were 
options one and two. Option three is to do abso- 
lutely nothing and hope that the Republican Party 
can steamroll through the midterm elections un- 
impeded. The viability of this choice is dependent 
entirely on the degree to which the Democrats 

take advantage of the 

newfound Republican 

weakness. We are already 
seeing the signs of activity 
on the left. Galvanized by 
public dissatisfaction with 
president Bush’s assault 
on social security, some Democrats, particularly 
Senate Minority Leader Harry Reid of Nevada, are 
providing much needed oxygen to the withering 
Democratic flame. 

The Democrats need to make clear the level 
that Republican hubris has reached and in order 
todosothey need topressure Tom DeLayasmuch 
as humanly possible. DeLay’s outspoken derision 
ofthe American judiciary suggests that faith in the 
constitution is secondary to faith in god and while 
the vast majority of Americans claim to subscribe 
to some system of belief, all Americans, by virtue 
of living in this country, have sworn their alle- 


giance to the constitution. If the Democrats can _ 


convince the nation that the Republican leader- 
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ship puts god before country, and that this is a 
very bad thing, they are well on their way to a 
return to power. 

The Democrats will restore their authority 
not by increasing their own popularity, but by 
demonstrating just how wrong religious fun- 
damentalism and its chief proponents like Rep- 
resentative DeLay are for this country. On 
policy issues the President has made it easy for 
the Democrats. Most Americans now realize 
that Iraq is an epic farce and polls indicate that 
Bush is at odds with the country on social 
security. The defining issue of our times is 
ethics and morality and the Democrats can win 
it if only they are willing to get involved in the 
tussle, Pit the law against god and see what 
happens. By demonizing DeLay liberals can 
isolate religious conservatives from money con- 
servatives. The last president to balance a bud- 
get was a Democrat; the current president 
spends on Iraq like Imelda Marcos spent on 
shoes. 

Many Americans feel profoundly disaffected 
by the status quo in Washington today, but the 
Democrats can light a fire under those citizens 
if they show a bit of their own energy, if they 
fight the passion of the Christ with the passion 


of the constitution, They are finally beginning | 


to do just that and if momentum mounts 2006 
will be a very interesting and hopefully trans- 
formative election year. fF UDS 

— Simon Waxman is a sophomore, 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 


Offensive 
speech still 


a right 


eare the generation 
of _ tolerance. 
America teaches us 
the importance of 
freedom and the 
value of diversity. While our parents’ 
generation still struggles with racism 
and homophobia, our generation has 
started to rise above the mentality 
that people are inferior because of 
who they are. In light of that, we are 
taught to value the freedom of ex- 
pression and thatall views havearight 
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to be heard, even the most offensive. 
Recently on campus there wasadem- 
onstration by a pro-life group on 
Charles Street in front ofour campus. 
For those of you who missed it, there 
were graphic photos of bloody fe- 
tuses, pictures of animals being tor- 
tured, pamphlets about how abor- 
tion causes breast cancer (a falsity) 
and many other disturbing images. 
Whether or not you support their 
cause, what raised the most concern 
was the comparison of abortion to 
genocide. A common tactic of pro- 
life groups is to compare abortion to 
the holocaust or to the atrocities in 
Rwanda, often accompanied with 
images. 

Abortion is not genocide. In 
Rwanda in 1994, over 800,000 
Tutsi’s and moderate Hutus were 
murdered by the Hutu militias. The 
murders were accompanied by rape 
and destruction that affected the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of 
people for years to come. In the 
Holocaust, 11 million people were 
murdered for their religious back- 
ground, political affiliation, sexual 
orientation or simply because they 
were not a part of the elite German 
race. 

Eleven million people is compa- 
rable to killing two and half times the 
entire population of the state of Mary- 
land. The 800,000 killed in Rwanda 
would be as if the entire city of Balti- 
more was completely wiped out, and 
then some. These atrocities are im- 
portant to remember, and important 
to understand but are not to be used 
as tools for a political gain. 

As I walked by the demonstration 
I thought about the meaning of free 
speech. I happen to be pro-choice, 
but have no qualms about people dis- 
agreeing with me on the issue. I think 
that there are valid reasons and argu- 
ments for believing that abortion is 
murder and I believe that if a person 
feels that way they have a right to 
advocate that it be made illegal. I also 
believe that people have the right to 
stand in the midst ofa college campus 
with simply incorrect information 
and disgusting pictures to make a 
statement. What I would argue is that 
while they have a right to lie and ex- 
ploit deaths for political gain, they 
should feel an obligation not to. 

The problem with calling abor- 








tion genocide is that it is not compa- 
rable to the atrocities committed in 
Rwanda or the Holocaust. It under- 
mines the pain that those people went 
through and ultimately compares 
thousands of women who made a le- 
gal and difficult choice to men like 
Hitler. While people have the right to 
say these things, they should really 
consider the weight of their words. 
As a generation of tolerance, we 
should understand that homogene- 
ity of opinions is not only unlikely 
but undesirable. Diversity of 
thought and expression is what 
makes this campus strong. Yet, it is 
not strengthening either the cam- 
pus or their argument to be 
exploitive and deceitful. We cannot 
learn from each other if we do not 
use our valued right to speech effec- 
tively, ' 
Pamphlets that echoed the medi- 
cal evidence that life begins at con- 
ception, testimonials of those who 
went through with an abortion and 
regretted it, malpractice claims, etc. 
allwould have been appropriate ways 
to articulate their views. Not only did 
they insult the true genocides the 
world has experienced, but they in- 
sulted our right to free speech. 
In America we are fortunate 


enough to have these rights, but we 


must understand how to use them, — 

— Sarah David is a sophomore po- 

litical science major. = 
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Students writing in the HAC lab many now be graded by a computer program with exceptional grammar. 


New software grades papers 


BY NINA KEYVAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


A new computer program, 
Qualrus, is introducing a novel ap- 
proach to grading papers. The soft- 
ware system was developed by Pro- 
fessor Edward Brent at the 
University of Missouri at Columbia 
over the course of six years. Qualrus 
works by scanning the text for key- 
words, phrases and language pat- 
terns. Students are able to get nearly 
instant feedback using this pro- 
gram. 

In statement to BBC News, Brent 
stated, “The program uses several dif- 
ferent intelligence strategies. It com- 
pares the information with that of- 
fered by all previous candidates and 
the information entered previously 
by the course tutor.” 

Many cannot help but wonder 
whether a computer program would 
be able to accurately grade a paper. 
Woulda computer program really be 
able to comprehend the art and nu- 
ance ofwriting? Dr. Brentasserts that 
the program is rather sophisticated. 
By analyzing sentence and paragraph 
structure, Qualrus is able to accu- 
rately determine whether the argu- 
ments and ideas flow properly. Each 
essay is given a numeric score on the 
basis of which elements each profes- 
sor chooses to emphasize. 

Professor Brent also affirmed that 
that the new program would not re- 
place grading by instructors. Rather, 
it will guide students while they are 
writing drafts for papers. 

Qualrus will help them assess 
whether their paper fits the 
assignment’s criteria before handing 
in their work. However, Professor 
Brent stated that the faculty, “rarely 
disagree[s] with what the program 
has said.” He adds, ”But we don’t 
want to create just a template which 
operates to the detriment of student 
originality. We try to make it flex- 
ible.” 

Professor Brent claims that the 
program will save the faculty “hun- 
dreds of hours of marking time.” He 
states that Qualrus, ”makes our job 
more interesting because we don’t 
have to deal so much with the facts 
and can concentrate more on think- 

Generally, 70 to 200 students en- 
rollin the sociology course which Pro- 
fessor Brent teaches at the University 
of Missouri. Students were recently 
asked ina survey whether they would 
rathersubmit essays or complete mul- 
tiple choice questions as the main 
form of assignment. Professor Brent 
said: “Students were two-to-one in 
favor of essays. They would far rather 
write longer pieces of work and this 
enables them to get better feedback.” 

He also confirmed that under- 
graduates voted in favor of using the 
computer program that he developed. 
Professor Brent reasons that a major- 
ity of students voted in favor of 
Qualrus since they would be able to, 
“revise their work as many times as 
they like before submitting their final 

Since he started to use the soft- 
ware system, Professor Brent has 


- claimed that he has seen an overall 


___ ofhisstudents’ essays. Heis 





marked improvement in the 





the only instructor who is using 
Qualrus, despite the fact that the pro- 
gram has been approved for school- 
wide use. 

Although this concept of grading 
is rather novel, Qualrus is not the first 
software system of its kind. In high 
schools throughout Indiana, a com- 
puter program called E-rater was used 
to mark essays in statewide English 
tests last year. 

This system was developed by the 
Educational Testing Services, which 
has developed the SAT and the 
Graduate Records Examinations or 


GRE. ETS anticipates that ten other 
states will also adopt the computer 
program within the next four years. 

Meanwhile, Brent, who received a 
$100,000 grant from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to develop the com- 
puter program, is currently search- 
ing for distributors for Qualrus. He 
has declines to mention the names of 
textbook publishers and businesses 
with which he has spoken to. 

Professor Brent disclosed that he 
plans to donate a small percentage of 
profits from sales of Qualrus to the 
World Wildlife Fund. 
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BY ESTHER HWANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


In a narrow vote last month, the 
Foodand Drug Administration (FDA) 
decided against allowing silicone gel 
breast implants back on the market. 
This debate was sparked by the worries 
of the medical community that the im- 
plants could cause cancer, autoimune 


| | andconnective tissue disorders among 


other problems. 

Inamed Corp., one of the manufac- 
turers of the implants, claimed to be 
“stunned” by the decision and insisted 
on that they are safe for women. This 
ban, however, does notapplyto women 
receiving implants who have under- 
gone mastectomies, had rejection is- 
sues with saline implants, are having 
breast lifts or have chest wall deformi- 
ties. Also, womenwillingtobeinvolved 
in clinical trials are allowed to receive 
them for periods of five to 10 years. 

Breastimplants have become one of 
the most popular cosmetic surgeries 
available. The American Society of Plas- 
tic Surgeons estimates that in 2004 
about 260,000 women received breast 
augmentation for cosmetic purposes 
only, and about 60,000 women received 
them after undergoing a mastectomy. 
This number is expected to increase by 
10 percent this year as the procedure is 
gaining popularity. 

The first breast implant was per- 
formed in 1920, where fatty tissue 
was removed from the buttock and 
abdominal region and then trans- 
ferred into the breasts. However, 
this procedure proved unfruitful 
because the body quickly reab- 
sorbed the fat and left the breasts 
misshapen and lumpy. The un- 
seemly scarring that also resulted 
made this procedure unpopular and 
subsequently it was no longer per- 
formed by the 1940s. 

Rumor has it that the first silicone 
implants were utilized by Japanese 
prostitutes during the WWII era. 
They injected silicone directly into 





Study shows urine breeds bacteria 


BY SANDYA NAIR 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


A study recently published in Sci- 
ence by researchers from Johns 
Hopkins and the University of Mary- 
land indicates that urine may actually 
help yeast adhere to the urinary tract, 
suggesting new avenues for the treat- 
ment of yeast infections. The study 
appears in the March 17, 2005 online 
issue of Science. 

According to InteliHealth, a 
website powered by the Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, yeast in- 
fections are caused by the Candida 
species of fungi. Some members of 
this species are normally found 
among the native bacterial colonies 
in the mouth, gastrointestinal tract, 
and vagina. The native bacteria and 
immune system prevent overgrowth 
of these bacteria. However, Candida 
may grow excessively in individuals 
whose immune systems are compro- 
mised, such as AIDS or diabetes pa- 
tients. Some conditions that result 
from Candida overgrowthare thrush, 
a mouth infection; esophagitis, 
spreading of mouth fungus to the 
esophagus; skin infections; vaginal 
yeast infections, or deep candidiasis, 
where fungi contaminate the blood- 
stream. 

Over a life- 
time, 75 percent 
of women are 
likely to have had 
at least one vagi- 
nal Candida in- 


Over a lifetime, 75 
percent of women are 


cine. Castafio and De Las Pefias are 
now at the Instituto Potosino de 
Investigacién  Cientifica y 
Tecnoldgica, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

In the study, the authors demon- 
strate that the low presence of niacin, 
a water-soluble vitamin that is part of 
the vitamin B complex, helps yeast 
stick to the urinary tract. Niacin, also 
known as nicotinic acid, is normally 
found in low levels in urine. 

Yeast in the Candida glabrata 
family, which cause blood and mu- 
cosal tissue infection, produce a 
family of proteins knownas sirtuins 
in the presence of niacin. C.glabrata 
cannot make niacin, so it has be 
imported from the environment. 
Sirtuin blocks the expression of ad- 
hesion proteins, which are trans- 
lated from EPA genes. 

The role of the EPA genes in ad- 
hesion was discovered in 1999 by 
then postdoctoral fellows in Dr. 
Carmack’s lab, Alejandro De Las 
Pefias and Irene Castano, who 
showed that sirtuin family proteins 
attach near the tips of chromo- 
somes, obstructing nearby genes. 
EPA genes are found near the ends 
of chromosomes, so sirtuin expres- 
sion blocks the production of adhe- 
sion proteins. 
They showed 
that yeast with- 
out  sirtuin 
genes exhibited 
higher levels of 
adhesion to mu- 


fection. Preg- likely to have had at cosal tissue. 

nancy or diabetes The present 
may puta woman j study shows that 
at higher risk of a least one vaginal normally _ si- 
vaginal yeast in- Flea ; lenced EPA 
fection. Nor- Candida infection. genes are ex- 


mally, a short 

treatment with 

antifungal medication can eliminate 
e yeast infection in cases where the 

infection has not spread to the blood- 

stream or the individual’s immune 

system is strong. 

The study was led by Dr. Brendan 
Cormack, Ph.D., professor of mo- 
lecular biology and genetics in Johns 
Hopkins’ Institute for Basic Biomedi- 
cal Sciences. Authors on the paper 
are Renee Domergue, Irene Castafio, 

lejandro De Las Pefias, Cormack 
Margaret Zupancic of Johns 
Hopkins; and Virginia Lockatell, Ri- 
chard Habel and Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland School of Medi- 


pressed in cases 

of murine uri- 
nary tract infection. Yeast in the uri- 
nary havealimited amount of NAD+, 
which is derived from nicotinic acid. 
Low levels of NAD+ prevent the acti- 
vation of mechanisms that turn on 
sirtuin expression. Low sitruin levels 
allow EPA genes for adhesion mol- 
ecules to be expressed. 

According to Dr. Cormack, “this 
particular yeast has in some sense 
committed to living with the human 
host and soit takes advantage of us to 
provide certain key nutrients.” 

The model used in the study in- 
volves i resistant C.glabrata en- 
gineered by Renee Domergue, a 


graduate student. These C.glabrata 
become drug resistant when EPA 
genes are turned on, so drug resis- 
tance would indicate the expression 
of EPA genes. 

In the study, durg resistance did 
not develop in blood, but did occur in 
the mouse bladder infection model 
developed by Dr. David Johnson of 
the University of Maryland School of 
Medicine. This indicates that low nia- 
cin in the urine, compared to high 
niacin in the blood, creates a more 
favorable environment for yeast to 
expression adhesion proteins. 

C.glabrata is the common cul- 
prit in cases of infection in patients 
with urinary catheters. Dr. Cormack 
warns, “we don’t know whether nia- 
cin supplements might help prevent 
these catheter infections, or whether 
the plastic could be treated some- 
how to reduce the organism’s abil- 
ity to bind to it. But there can be 
significant liver toxicity associated 
with niacin supplements, so the 
question would have to be studied 
very carefully.” 





their breasts to make them appear 
more voluptuous, thus attracting 
more customers. 

By the 1960s, the American exotic 
dancing scene began to realize the 
benefits for their business with breast 
augmentation. Slowly, this cosmetic 
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| of silicon gel breast implants 


Silicone presents a few problems al- 
ready. A rupture not only unevens the 
breasts, but also causes pain, burning, 
and other uncomfortable symptoms. 

Furthermore, some women run a 
risk of having an immune response 
against the silicone, which isa foreign 
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Though aesthetically pleasing, silicon implants have health concerns. 


surgery, once used solely bya specific 
population, was received into the 
mainstream public. 

In the 1960s, in order to reduce 
infections that could result with direct 
silicone injections, the medical com- 
munity began to develop a capsular 
method to contain the silicone and 
implant them in the breasts, The first 
surgery for these types of augmenta- 
tion were made available in 1963. 

The FDA has long been unsure 
of the efficacy of the silicone im- 
plants. Their most recent decision 
to ban the public marketing of such 
implants resulted because that the 
claims that the evidence in research 
that ruptures and complications do 
not cause cancer or connective tis- 
sue diseases has been inconclusive 
and that more studies need to be 
done. 

Yet the scientific community still 
remains at odds with the decision, 
as proof of the narrow five to four 
vote against allowing them back 
onto the market. The link between 
connective tissue disorder and 
breast implants has not been suffi- 
ciently proven as medical experts 
and implant manufacturers con- 
tinue their research. 

Silicone gel has not been an im- 
mediate obvious danger and women 
appreciate that their feel is much 
more realistic, unlike the hard sa- 
line implants that are currently 
available. 

Anothersignificant concern centers 
about “silent” ruptures. Data collected 
shows that 85 percent of ruptured im- 
plants would take time, sometimes even 
years for the women to discover that 
their procedure had failed. 
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object within the body, which could 
on occasion prove fatal. Others are 
more susceptible to infections, espe- 
cially during surgery and from im- 
plants that were not properly steril- 
ized, which could bea possibility also. 

Doctors have thought to encour- 
age women who have received sili- 


cone gel implants to get, regular, 
MRIs to ensure that their breasts 


The American Society 
of Plastic Surgeons 
estimates that in 2004 
about 260,000 women 
received breast 
augmentation for 
cosmetic purposes 





are still intact. However, this is a 
difficult task to ask women. Breast 
augmentation and some other 
forms of plastic surgery, as well as 
their treatment and care are not al- 
ways approved to be covered on 
health insurances. 


The medical community has 


sought to seek more information and 
perform more research on the link 
between certain diseases and breast 
implants. Until then, theimplants will 
be prohibited by the federal govern- 
ment. 
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BY JESSICA REBARBER 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 





Have you ever wandered around 
campus and seen studentsin uniform 
and wondered what they were doing 
wearing camouflage? W ell, these uni- 
formed men and women are part of 
the Johns Hopkins Army Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC a 
program geared towards enrolling 
and training future officersin the U.S. 
Army. 

Although at its base the program 
is designed to commission officers, 
one of the main goals of the ROTC 
is to inform participating students 
on citizenship values and instill 
these lessons in the cadets for use in 
their future as servicemen and 
women or civilians. The program 
also focuses on leadership and man- 
agement. 

ROTC can be both a short-term 
and long-term commitment. The re- 
cruitment process begins in a 
student’s senior year of high school, 
where enrollment officers will scout 
potential students. 

According to enrollment officer 
Capt. Amy Wallace, “ROTC cadre 
look for three specific traits in ca- 
dets: a scholar, an athlete and a 
leader.” 

The ROTC program requires all 
cadets to graduate with decent 
marks in order to receive their com- 
missions at the end of college. Ad- 
ditionally, the cadre work with var- 
sity athletic programs to seek out 
the most physically fit recruits. 

However, the ROTC is also inter- 
ested in those who play intramural 
sports and who play sports asahobby, 
as they, too, can physically keep up 
with the rigors of morning fitness 
training. 

Finally, each ROTC member 
must be a leader, whether it be in a 
formal or informal leadership posi- 
tion, where the member shows the 

potential to lead well and efficiently. 
The ROTC program stresses men- 
tal and physical fitness equally in 
order to ensure a well-balanced or- 
ganization. 
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ROTC offers cadets unique education 
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Students in the ROTC programs regularly wear combat gear and stage battles as part of their education. 


As Capt. Wallace explains, ROTC 
works on a contractual basis. To be- 
come a part of the ROTC, students 
generally sign a contract to actively 
serve in the U.S. Army upon gradua- 
tion. 

However, freshmen and sopho- 
mores are not required to enter into 
a contract until they have decided 
that the ROTC program is right for 
them. In fact, ROTC can be a regu- 
lar elective class for underclassmen, 
where they can test out the pro- 
gram. 

Asan incentive, there are several 
possible scholarships available from 
ROTC. These two-, three- and four- 
year programs are meant to increase 
the pool of the applicants, help stu- 
dents who may not be able to pay 
for college, as well as push recruits 
to do their best. 

The scholarships pay full tuition, 
$900 per year for books, and a 
monthly stipend between $250 to 
$400. Not every student receives a 
scholarship, and not every student 
remains in the program for the entire 


four years of college. 

If you are a scholarship student, 
there is a service obligation of four 
years of active duty. If you are a 
contracted cadet who is nota schol- 
arship student, you are only re- 
quired to serve for three years after 
graduation. 

It is possible to apply for a com- 
mission in the National Guard or 
Army Reserves, but the vast majority 
of ROTC participants fulfill their con- 
tractual obligations through active 
duty. 

Class for ROTC is held every 
Thursday afternoon for two hours. 
Classes are led by active duty officers 
and non-commissioned officers. Af- 
ter class, enrolled students partici- 
pate in a leadership lab, which is a 
practical application of what was just 
taught in the classroom. 

For example, if students just 
learned how to read a map, instruc- 
tors may put together a navigation 
course. Additional requirements in- 
clude physical fitness training Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 
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“As the original editors of the 
News-Letter, we realized that we are 
now at least one hundred years old. So. 
we're stepping down and opening up 
our positions at last. Here are all the 
corset-loosening details: 
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ings. 

These sessions typically involve a 
cardio workout as well as muscular 
strength and endurance exercises. 
The program stresses toning all areas 
of the body to improve agility and 
response time. 

There are currently eighty-five 
students enrolled in ROTC pro- 
grams on campus. Of these, 65 are 
contracted with the army. The re- 
mainder are taking the ROTC class 
as an elective. 

The ROTCisalso extremely active 
around campus. The program spe- 
cifically seeks out sororities and fra- 
ternities to participate because they 
are already community-service ori- 
ented. Additionally, the ROTC works 
to create diversity through working 
with the different departments lo- 
cated at JHU. 

The ROTC also provides the color 
guard for all home lacrosse, basket- 
ball, and football games. 

One of the most amazing events 
coming up this semester is taking 
place during Homecoming. The 
ROTC is bringing the US Army 
Golden Knights Parachute Team, 
who will Parajump from planes onto 
the lacrosse field and hand the team 
captain the game ball. 

The mix between the obvious se- 
riousness of the army and the fun 
experiences such as these are what 
make the ROTC so attractive to so 
many. 

The ROTC is also supporting the 
annual Blue Jay 5k race sponsored by 
the track team. The race raises money 
to send DVDs and CDs overseas to 
deployed troops. Studentsin uniform 
willbe there during Spring Fair cheer- 
ing on the runners and manning the 
water points. 

For more information on ROTC, 
or on how to get involved, go to http:/ 
/www.jhu.edu/rotc, or contact the en- 


rollment officer, Capt. Amy Wallace,’ 


at amy.eileen.wallace@us.army.mil. 


FIVE BEST DESSERTS IN BALTIMORE 


So you've waited three hours fora 


cake Factory, Whatelse can youdoto 
satisfy your sweet tooth? Unfortu- 

nately for you, there aren’t many res- 
taurantsin Charm City thathave des- 
serts in their names. But that doesn’t 
mean that there aren’t any orgasmic 
dessertsaround Baltimore. Checkout 
these sweet creations and you won't 
be disappointed. 





4 Souffle 

This destert is so delicious that 
Gy) 

- the chefs adequate preparation 


till, ifyouneglectt rder this del 
| table rorselbeforey urmain course, 





slice of cheesecake at The Cheese- 


Roy’s: Melting Hot Chocsinis . 


Hot summer in the 


city: housing guide 


BY NEIL SHENAI 
THe JouNns Hopkins News-LetTER 


As the end of spring semester 


| rapidly approaches, many of your 


classmates, perhaps yorself in- 
cluded, will decide to spend the 
summer months here at Hopkins. 

There are various reasons to stay 
in Baltimore this summer: working 
at the medical campus, taking 
classes, getting Orgo out of the way, 
padding your GPA to earn admis- 
sion to top law schools, fulfilling 
major requirements, and shoulder- 
ing a burden of sharing class time 
with precocious pre-college stu- 
dents. 

But regardless of your intent, if 
you opt to stick around Baltimore, 
chances are you will need a place to 
stay. Luckily, there are several people 
and places to which you can turn to 
satisfy your insatiable desire to reside 
in Charm city. 

Each student must consider his 
or her own limitations and desires 
when it comes to location, price and 
size, butsummer housing, although 
less organized, can sometimes be 
cheaper and less restrained than 
finding a place to live for the 
acedemic year. 

First and foremost, as part of the 
university's housing policies, some 
students’ housing leases are months 
longer than most students need. Cur- 
rent sophomores who spent their aca- 
demic year in one of the two Univer- 
sity owned apartments, either the 
Bradford or the Homewood, have al- 
ready paid to keep their lease on their 
apartment through the end of July. 
Obviously most students don’t stick 
around in the summer, so it is more 
likely than not that one of these stu- 
dents would be interested in giving 
you a lease. 

Thus, any sophomore who had the 
luxury of living in the Homewood 
apartments and who will not be here 
this summer will have an apartment 
in their name until the final day of 
July. 

Because of this, many students 
sublet from current leaseholders. 
University-owned apartments are 
nice, since you have full laundry fa- 
cilities, in addition to the friendly, 
endearing maintenance staff to whom 
you grew accustomed during your 
first year or two at Hopkins. 

Your best bet to secure housing 
in either the Bradford or the 
Homewoodisto start talking to your 
sophomore friends immediately, 
asking to sublet their apartmentata 
fixed rate, which usually ranges be- 
tween $400 and $700, depending on 
the generosity of your sophomore 
acquaintance. 

Butif youare looking fora place to 
stay during August, you are out of 
luck: your lease ends, no matter what, 
at the end of July. 


cream experience, Mount Vernon’s 
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diners don’t mind paying a few ex- 
tra bucks for, considering the rea 
sonable entrée | prices ‘This hom 
made specialty isn’t your usual 
vanilla—it’s flavored with card 
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is baklava. 


_ cannoli before, it consists ofa hol- 


Wolman vacation housing works 
along similar lines. Once you find a 
place, go to the Wolman housing of- 
fice with the current lease holder and 
fill out the appropriate paperwork. 

Check out http://www.jhu.edu/ 
hds/campushousing/sublets.htm for 

more information, or you can go 
directly to the housing office and 
have them answer questions per- 
sonally. 

Additionally, many students who 
live off campus need to sublet their 
apartments. Finding an open apart- 
ment can be difficult, but this is a 
viable option if you can find a nice 
place for a decent price. 

Nearly every major apartment 
building that is close to campus al- 
lows for sublets. Check out the Daily 
Jolt’s housing forum at http:// 
jhu.dailyjolt.com/housing/ to look for 
current listings. 

Particularly during this time of 
year, new listings are published every 
day, so nearly every Hopkins student 
who is in need of an apartment can 
find one here. Many owners of row 
houses will have a spare bedroom or, 
at the very least, basement space that 
theyare willing to rent fora commen- 
surate price. 

Other less conventional but 
nonetheless viable options include 
Craig’s List, found at http:// 
www.craigslist.com. Frequently, 
potential apartments in the Charles 
Village area pop up on this site, with 
some landlords amenable to the no- 
tion of short-term leases. 

Ifyouare lucky, you might be able 
to contact a building’s landlord di- 
rectly to inquire aboutsubletting from 
one of their tenants. 

Finding an apartment, however, 
is half of the battle. As with any new 
living situation, be sure to establish 
a list of expectations of the place in 
question. 

Check that the apartment is fur- 
nished, as you probably do not want 
to buy furniture for a SS ab 
living situation. 

Also, be sure that the apartment 
landlord knows that you are sublet- 
ting, as this will grease the wheels 
for any maintenance problems, 
lockouts, and administrative ques- 
tions that might arise during your 
tenure in their building. 

Following any of the above steps 
should land you a place for the sum- 
mer without too much work. So kick 
back, relax, and enjoy the goodness 
of Baltimore’s summer months with- 
out fear of being homeless. 

But be sure to rest some faith in 
your administration’s care ofits stu- 
dents, since even in this predica- 
ment, the Hutis open for 24 hoursa 
day. 

So if you can stand the stench of 
computer science majors and stale 
books, there will always be an open 
spot at a table in the back hall of 
Gilman waiting for you, with open 
arms and welcoming stained glass 
windows. 
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Jays prepare for trip to take on Terps 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
midfielder Benson Erwin. “They havea 
good offense and strong defense and 
they are having a really good year this 
year.” 

The Blue Devils scored the first 
goal just 2:19 into the game, but the 
Blue Jays responded with a 5-1 run 
Over a span of 10 minutes. Huntley 
and Harrison each scored unassisted 
goals less than two minutes apart to 
spark the run. 

Harrison then assisted on a goal 
by senior attackman Peter LeSueur 
before freshman midfielder Zach 
Greer answered with a score of his 
own for Duke. LeSueur came back less 
than two minutes later with an unas- 
sisted goal beforejunior midfielder Greg 
Peyser closed the quarter off an assist 
from Harrison with the Jays ahead 5-2. 

The teams entered halftime in a 6- 
6 tie following a 4-1 Duke run in the 
second quarter, as Huntley was the 
lone Blue Jay to score in the period. 
Hopkins was held scoreless in the 
third when Duke tooka two-goallead 
after a pair of goals by junior 
attackman Dan Flannery. 

Hopkins trailed Duke (11-1) by a 
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Senior faceoff specialist Lou Braun controls a draw against Duke during the Jays’ 11-10 double OT victory. 


score of 8-6 in the third quarter but 
ralliedin the fourth to tie the gameat 10. 

“When we were down Friday we 
tried to keep calm and relaxed,” said 
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GEICO/STX 
Men’s Top 20 

1. Johns Hopkins (8-0) 
2. Duke (11-1) 
3. _- Virginia (8-1) 
4. Army (9-1) 
5: Georgetown (6-2) 
6. Navy (8-2) 

6. Syracuse (5-3) 

| 8. Cornell (5-2) 
9. Maryland (5-4) 
10. Massachusetts (7-2) 
11, Dartmouth (5-2) 
12. Bucknell (6-3) 

13. Albany (6-3) 

14. Notre Dame (5-3) 
15. Denver (6-2) 

16. Hofstra (5-6) 
16. Towson (7-3) 
18. Yale (6-2) 

Brown (3-3) 





Fairfield (8-2) 
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IWLCA 
Women’s Top 20 


1 Northwestern (12-0) 
2 Duke (10-3) 

3 Georgetown (8-2) 

4. Princeton (7-2) 

5. Virginia (9-2) 

6 UNC (10-3) 

7 Dartmouth (9-0) 

8. Penn State (8-3) - 
9. Maryland (8-5) 


10. Boston University (9-1) 
11. Johns Hopkins (8-4) 
12. Syracuse (8-2) 

13. Hofstra (11-2) 

14. Cornell (4-5) 

15. William & Mary (6-6) 
16. Penn (6-4) 

17. Temple (5-4) 

18. Towson (9-3) 

19. Yale (5-5) 


. Ohio State (5-5) 








4-Bedroom lofts 





Off-Campus Housing 


Reserve now for upcoming Semesters 


Call 443-27 1 1 669 or visit our website at 
www.cresmontlofts.com 


2807 Cresmont Ave « Baltimore, MD 21211 
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Erwin. “We've been in a bunch of 
tight games. We know it was just one 
game and that we were playing a great 
team and win or lose we'd have to pick 
it up and take on Maryland this week.” 

Just over a minute into the final 
frame, freshman midfielder Paul 
Rabil drove to his left and beat Fenton 
to pull the Jays within one. But it was 
Rewkowskiwho gave the Jays their first 
lead since the second quarter, scoring 
his first goal of the season midway 
through the fourth quarter to knot the 
score at 8-8 and coming right back with 
another just 45 seconds later on an ex- 
tra-man opportunity. 

“We had a lot of extra motivation 
to win the game Friday because Duke 
is the number two team and was the 
only other undefeated team,” said 
Rewkowski. “They had a lot of tal- 
ented young guys last year who have 
gained experience. We were frus- 
trated with our play, but we have been 
in worse situations before and it’s a 
testament to our character that we 


made the best of it. It was awesome to | 


be able to contribute in the win.” 
Junior midfielder Kyle Dowd, who 
transferred to Duke from Hopkins in 
the offseason, scored soon after to tie 
the game again. Duke’s sophomore 
attackman Matt Danowski, who led 
the Blue Devils with three goals, and 
Harrison each scored in the final few 
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minutes to force overtime between 
the top two teams in the nation. 

“Tts tough to be the number one, 
undefeated team because we’re 
everyone’s ticket,” said Erwin. “We 
get everyone’s best game.” 

The win, which sets the Hopkins 
record for straight home wins, is 
just five short of the Division I 
record of 37, which belongs to Syra- 
cuse (1982-1987). This win over 
Duke marks the ninth time in the 
streak that Hopkins has beaten a 
team ranked in the top five. 

Hopkins takes on No. 8-ranked, 
instate rival University of Maryland 
at College Park this Friday night. 

“Last year we had big win against 
Maryland in the 100th Anniversary 
game,” said Erwin. “We’ve been 
preparing all week for Maryland. 
They’re a great team with a strong 
face off man and goalie and two of 
the best scorers in the nation.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 

| holding opponents to a .143 over 14 
innings. That performance earned 
him the nod for Centennial Confer- 
ence Co-Pitcher of the week along 
with Haverford’s Ryan Frankel, who 


| threw a complete-game victory 


against Gettysberg. 

Sophomore second baseman Tan 
Christie, who grabbed a starting role 
and hasn’t let go, has been stepping 
up on offense as of late. In the first 
game against Swarthmore, a 12-1 vic- 
tory, Christie, the Centennial Con- 
ference Player of the Week, went 
three-for-three with two doubles, two 
RBIs and two runs scored. He has 
been the Jays’ hottest hitter over the 
past week, tearing through opposing 
pitching at a .583 clip (seven for 12) 
with two walks for an on-base per- 
centage of .722. For the season, he 
leads the team with an OBP of .600. 

During the second game, the Jays 
pounded out 26 hits and capitalized on 
Swarthmore’s 10errors. Freshman des- 
ignated hitter Tony Margve led the 
charge, driving in seven on three hits. 

“We absolutely destroyed them,” 
said Spiciarich. “It riled the team up.” 

That burst of energy was all they 
needed as they headed into their game 
against TCNJ. The offense plated 
eight runs, including two homers 
from senior centerfielder and co-cap- 
tain Paul Winterling. 

Freshman starter Ryan Kuhlman 
took care of the rest. 

After a shaky first two innings in 
which TCNJ scored three, Kuhlman 
settled down and didn’t give up an- 
other for the next seven, throwing an 
11-strikeout complete game. 

“It was one of the best perfor- 
mances by any pitcher on the year,” 
said Spiciarich. The game was yet 





another sterling example of the Jays’ 


Baseball sits in tie 
for top spot in C.C. 


talented class of freshman pitchers. 

The offense stayed hot the next 
day against McDaniel, when Hopkins 
registered a 10-5 victory. Hochfelder 
threw seven strong innings, giving up 
three runs before senior pitcher Ryan 
McConnellstepped to finish the game 
out. 

The Blue Jay bats have finally 
started to find some consistency in 
the late innings, picking up clutch 
hits and big innings where the team 
needs them. 

“In the last couple games we’ve 
been a lot better,” said senior left 
fielder and Co-Captain Eric Nigro. 
“We're looking better at the plate and 
taking better swings.” 

Most starters say they expect to 
score in the double digits every game. 

“If our pitching can hold the of- 
fense under eight runs, we expect to 
win the game,” said Spiciarich. 

That confidence will be impera- 
tive this weekend as the Jays take on 
Haverford, one of the teams sharing 
first place in the conference with 
Hopkins and perhaps their toughest 
conference opponent. 

“We have a big test this weekend 
against Haverford,” said Flannery. 

The Jays and Fords have both put 
together 6-3 records against the Cen- 
tennial Conference, giving them each 
a quarter share of first place with F & 
M and Ursinus. A doubleheader 
sweep could help Hopkins pull away 
from the pack and back into their 
usual top spot, but a loss would en- 
sure a dogfight for the rest of the regu- 
lar season against teams that have 
unexpectedly shown that they can 
stand up to the Blue Jays. 

Hopkins will be home on Friday for 
another conference game against 
McDaniel at 3:30 p.m. before heading 
to Haverford, Pa. forthe doubleheader. 


W. Lacrosse moves to No.9 in D-I 


rankings after 16-10 


BY MARK NICASTRE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


In an up and down week the 
Johns Hopkins Women’s Lacrosse 
team lost a close game to perennial 
power University of Maryland but 
won a game on the road against 
American to jump one spot in the 
national rankings. 

Despite a career high six points 
from sophomore attacker Sarah 
Walsh, the Blue Jays suffered their 
third loss of the season at the hands of 
the ninth ranked Terrapins last Sat- 
urday. The 12-10 loss was the first for 
the Blue Jays in six games. 

In spite of the loss, the Blue Jays 
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managed to jump One spot in the na- 
tional rankings to #11, their highest 
position since March 8 when they 
were ranked sixth. 

On Tuesday the Blue Jays re- 
bounded by dominating American 
University, 16-10, in Washington 
D.C. 

Walsh’s season was marked by 
steady consistency before explod- 
ing this past week in the two games. 
Against Maryland Walsh scored five 
goals and added an assist. Only four 
days later Walsh again delivered six 
points, this time with three goals 
and three assists in the 16-10 
Hopkins victory. 

The game against 10 time national 
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win Tuesday 


champion University of Maryland 
was close throughout the first half 
before Maryland opened the gap. 
Maryland jumped out to an early 2-1 
lead before Walsh scored two con- 
secutive goals, on assists from fresh- 
man attacker Lauren Schwartzman 
and sophomore attacker Mary Key. 
The Terrapins then scored two unan- 
swered goals before freshman attacker 
Annie Wagner found the back of the 
net to even the score at four going 
into halftime. 

The Terps, however, were able to 
pull away, bring the score to 10-6 
midway through the second half. 
Undeterred, the Blue Jays, led by 
Walsh, charged back. Walsh scored 
two quick goals in under a minute to 
bring the score to 10-8. The Terps 
responded by putting the game out of 
reach with two consecutive goals of 
their own, both by senior midfielder 
Acacia Walker, her fourth and fifth 
goals of the day. Goals by Key and 
freshman attacker Kadie Stamper, her 
second of the game, brought the Jays 
close again, but both teams’ defenses 
thrived at the end of the game. Nei- 
ther team scored in the last eight min- 
utes. 

The game was very physical as the 
teams combined for 36 fouls, seven of 
which came in the final eight min- 
utes. Senior defender and co-captain 
Lacey Leigh Hentz and freshman 
midfielder Cherie Michaud each 
caused two turnovers, while junior 
goaltender Lauren Riddick made ten 
saves, 

American University became the 
target of the Blue Jays’ frustration fol- 
lowing the tough loss to Maryland. 
Keyand Walsh each scored six points, 
while junior attacker Meagan Voight 
and seniorattacker Erin Riordan each 
added three points. 

With a team high four goals, Key 
brought her season total to 35 goals. 
Key scored the first two goals of the 
game unassisted, giving Hopkins an 
early lead they never relinquished. 
Walshand Riordan each scoreda pair 
of goals in the first half, with Voight 
and Wagner adding a goal apiece. 
This gave Hopkins a solid 8-6 lead 
going into halftime. 

Hopkins’ matched their first half 
goal output in the second half, while 
holding American to only four goals. 
The physical play of Hopkins led to 
11 turnovers in the second half and 
19in the game. Senior midfielder and 
co-captain Anne Crisafulli led the 
team with four caused turnovers. 

“I do not think we will forget this 
game and we will use it as a motiva- 
tion to win the rest of our games this 
season,” said Walsh “So we don’thave 
to feel the way we did after losing on 
Saturday. (ee 
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BY GREG BORENSTEIN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Anumber ofpersonalrecords were 
broken at the Johns Hopkins men’s 
and women’s Track and Field meet 
this past weekend. The teams com- 
peted at the University of Delaware 
this past weekend against 19 other 
schools. 

The teams held their own as the 
women finished fourth out of nine 
Division II and Division III teams, 
and the men placed sixth out of ten 
schools. The freshmen continued to 
impress as they chattered six more 
freshmen records. 

Tostart things off on Friday night, 
freshman Angela Kaon ran the 5000- 
meter race and finished secondwitha 
time of 18:39.36, breaking the previ- 
ous freshman record set last week by 
teammate Javi _ Hartenstine. 
Hartenstine and Kaon continue to 
improve rapidly, as they both rank in 
the top five in the conference for the 
5000-meter. 

“These girls work extremely hard 
and have learned to work together,” 
said Head Coach Bobby Van Allen. 
“I see very big things for both of 
these girls in their future here at 
Hopkins.” 

Senior Eric Scrivner rana personal 
best of 15:59.73 in the 5000-meters, 
breaking his old mark by over 40 sec- 
onds. In the 10,000-meter race jun- 


iors Gabe Tonkin and Jason Farber, | 


and sophomore Andrew Lewis fin- 
ishedin second, fourth and sixth place 
respectively. 

Things continued to go well on 
Saturday for the Blue Jays as Hopkins 
started with season best times in both 
themen’sand women’s 4x 100-meter 
relay. The men placed fourth with a 
time of 43.62 while the women placed 
fifth with a time of 54.30. Another 
freshman record was broken by 
Hartenstine in the women’s 1500- 
meter-run. Hartenstine ran almost 
ten seconds better than her previous 
best with a 4:58.74, good for second 
place, just a second off indoor cham- 
pion Karen Mount from 
Muhelenberg. 


“Hartenstine has really madesome | 


~ big. breakthroughs.this outdoor sea; 


son and continues to close the gap on 
Mount who was almost ten seconds 
faster than her indoors,”said Van 
Allen. “Ithink sheis going to be poised 
and ready to give Mounta good battle 
by the outdoor championships in 
May.” 

In the men’s 1500-meter, the Blue 
Jays were led by junior Andrew 
Bauerschmidt who finished fourth 
out of forty competitors with a sea- 
son best time of 4:08.36. 

“This was the best race I’ve seen 
out of Andrew in a while,” said Van 
Allen. “He went out perfectly with 
the leaders and came through the 
half mile in 2:10, right where we 
wanted to be. He held on strong, 
and | think he is going to prove 
himself one of the premier 1500- 
meter runners in the conference by 
the time our championships roll 
around.” 

In the women’s 800-meter run, 
sophomore Jessie Lozier finished sev- 
enth with a time of 2:30.98. “I know! 
have a really long way to go, but I’m 
just happy to be back racing again,” 
said Lozier. 

In the field events, freshman Jes- 
sica Reeves led the day off by break- 


SPORTS 


Track teams establish new 
freshmen records this week 


ing the freshman record in the 
women’s pole vault with a leap of 9”, 
which put her in third place. Reeves 
finished fourth in the high jump with 
aleap of 4’11, followed closely behind 
by freshman Julie Blumreiter who 
leapt 49”. 

“Blumreiter has been battling ten- 
donitis in her knee, so it was great to 
see her jump well with relatively little 
pain,” said Van Allen. 

The freshman also made their 
markin the throwing events by break- 
ing records in the Javelin. On the 
women’s side, freshman Chantel 
Priolo threw a 9211” good for sev- 
enth place, and on the men’s side 
freshman John Kealy broke the men’s 
freshman record with a throw of 
159°7” good for fifth place 

However, it was once again senior 
Andrea King who dominated the field 
in the throwing events. King won the 
discus and finished second in the shot 
put. Priolo was in both of those events 
throwing a personal best of 30’8” in 
the shot put good for eight place and 
a throw of 105’5” in the discus. 

Next week the Blue Jays travel to 
Gettysburg, Pa. for the Mason-Dixon 
Invitational. 





Crew competes in JH 


Teams now shift 
focus to preparing 
for next week’s meet, 
the Occoquan Spirits 


BY MELISSA KIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Despite a couple of mishaps, the 
Johns Hopkins men and women’s 
Crew teams were successful in many 
of their races when they hosted the 
Johns Hopkins Invitational on the 
Patapsco River last Sunday. 

Participating colleges included the 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
George Mason University, Loyola 
College, SUNY Maritime, Mary 
Washington College, and St. John’s 
College. No winner was declared at 
the end of the regatta due to no team 
scoring. 

The Hopkins men’s pair earned 
the top men’s place for the Jays in 
second place, while the men’s varsity 
eight, the men’s lightweight four, and 
the men’s varsity four “A” team both 
came in third place. The men’s var- 
sity four “B” team placed sixth. 

On the women’s side, the varsity 
four, novice eight, and novice four 














received second place times, while 
the women’s varsity eight came in 
third place. 

“This is the one and only regatta 
that we host here in Baltimore,” said 
Head Coach Steve Perry. “We were 
highly motivated and expected good 
competition.” 

The women’s novice eight was 
very excited to place second ina close 
finish with first place winner Mary 
Washington College. 








BY JOHN MONAGAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


In what coach Chuck Willenborg 
called the most important weekend 
of the year for the Johns Hopkins 
women’s tennis team, the Blue Jays 
were unable to come up with two 
important victories. On Sunday, the 
women came up short at Swarthmore 
College in a road match in Pennsyl- 
vania. This loss came on the heels ofa 
tough defeat at the hands of 
Muhlenberg College on Saturday. 

“Muhlenberg and Swarthmoreare 
really and have been the teams to beat 
in our league,” Willenborg said. 
“They ve been in first and second 
place for years now, so they were the 
teams, we were shooting for. We had 


Swarthmore on the ropes, but they 
were just a little too good for us.” 

Swarthmore defeated the Blue Jays 
by a score of 6-3. Johns Hopkins 
started off by winning the doubles 
point from the Garnet Tide, as senior 
Vandna Jerath and freshman Tanya 
Gulnick won their match at No. 2 
doubles, while senior Michelle Liang 
and sophomore Becky Busch fol- 
lowed suit, winning at No. 3 byascore 
of 8-6. Swarthmore proved to be re- 
silient, however, and showed why they 
always finish at or near the top of the 
Centennial standings. The Garnet 
Tide won all but one of the singles 
matches, as Gulnick defeated her op- 
ponent 6-1, 6-2. After the loss, the 
Blue Jays dropped to 2-2 in the con- 
ference. 
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CLASSES BEGIN IN MAY AND JUNE 


‘Women’s tennis struggles after CND win 


Just a day earlier, the Johns 
Hopkins women’s tennis team fell to 
the Muhlenberg Mules. The Blue Jays 
dropped this match by the samescore, 
6-3. The Mules came out of the gate 
very strong, capturing two of the three 
doubles matches. Busch and Liang 
won their match 8-4 over the No. 3 
doubles team from Muhlenberg. In 
singles, Gulnick crushed her oppo- 
nent. 

Sophomore Meghan Hasenauer, 
who played in the No. 6 singles slot 
for Hopkins, was the only other win- 
ner. 

“Tanya was the real star of the 
weekend matches,” said Willenborg. 
“She won 6-0, 6-0 against Muhlenberg 
and won her doubles against 
Swarthmore. When you play as well 
as she did, I try to reward that, so she 
willbe playing No. 1 for us. She works 
extremely hard at improving her 
game, so | like to reward that.” 

Gulnick looks forward to the chal- 
lenge of playinga No. 1 singles match, 
especially while playing on such a 
equally talented team. 

“T think our team is really close in 
ability,” Gulnick stated. “There is not 
a huge gap between the one, two and 
three spots. As far as playing one - I 
got used to playing one in high school 
because I went to a small school and 
my town and county were not really 
into tennis. But when I got here, I was 
really happy to find that everyone on 
the team was really into tennis.” 

Last Thursday, the women de- 
stroyed The College of Notre Dame, 
their neighbors from up Charles 
Street. The Blue Jays swept Notre 
Dame 9-0, winning every match. 
Hasenauer and doubles partner Jill 


Seidman did notallowa pointin win- 
ning their doubles match 8-0, then 
Hasenauer followed that perfor- 
mance up by not allowing a point in 
a 6-0, 6-0 singles win. 

Gulnick stressed that a strong 
work ethic will be the key to continu- 
ous improvement. 

“T think that we need to do tough, 
intense drills both in singles and 
doubles to prove to ourselves that we 
can perform under pressure and just 
get us pumped up,” she said. “I know 
that is what the guys team does and it 
works for them. Also, I think we are 
starting to add a lot to our doubles 
game. Our movementand variety are 
still things we can improve.” 

Willenborg echoed his freshman’s 
statements, adding that their sched- 
ule didn’t work out too well for the 
women this year. 

“We've had a lot of really easy 
matches early on in our scheulde,” 
Willenborg said. “I told the girls that 
next year that will change, but for 
now, we'just have to find the posi- 
tives in these losses. If we can pull 
something out of them, it will help us 
out down the stretch.” 

The men’s team continued its win- 
ning ways this weekend, defeating 
Ursinus College on Saturday after- 
noon byascore of 6-1. Freshman Joe 
Vasoontara won at No. | singles (6- 
2; 6-3). Vasoontara also played with 
junior Michael Kelly-Sell at one 
doubles and won 8-4. The men swept 
the doubles matches, as the number 
two and three teams each won 8-3. 

The men improved to 10-2 on the 
season, and stretched their unde- 
feated record in the Centennial Con- 





ference to 5-0. 
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COURTESY OF HTT ; 
The Johns Hopkins crew teams competed in their lone Baltimore meet 
this past weekend, facing the likes of Maryland, Loyala and St. John’s. 


“Tt was a good race,” said fresh- 
men Michelle Zacharias, “We were 
close to Mary Washington last week, 
and killed the other two boats. We 
weren’t quite [as] close [as we would 
have liked], but we didn’t give it to 
them easily either... They only fin- 
ished a few seconds ahead of us.” 

Although most of the women’s 
boats started out strong, the novice 
four hit a few problems along the 
course of the race. 

“The novice women’s four was re- 
ally strong and was going to win, but 
they hit a bad stroke and then came 


| back into second, which was amazing 


[considering the bad stroke],” said 
Zacharias. 

In the sportofcrew, allrowers must 
have accurate strokes at the exact same 
time in order to move successfully 
through the water. One small mistake 
can cost the entire boat a loss. In the 
case of the women’s novice four, they 
were able to pull back into placing in 
a spot even after a mishap. 

“One stroke like {the women’s 
novice four] had could ruin the entire 
race for even really strong crews. The 
whole boat has to more or less stop 
[rowing] to get the oar back in [syn- 
chronized] stroke,” said Zacharias, 
“So coming back to second place was 
very impressive.” 

“Weareayoung team... with quite 
a few freshmen on both the men’s and 
women’s teams,” said Perry, “But 
we're working hard, gaining experi- 
ence and getting to be really competi- 
tive.” 

Both teams will have the chance to 
prove their growing knowledge and 
experience this weekend. The teams 
will head to the water in New Jersey to 
compete in the Knecht Cup on the 
Cooper River. 

This year’s Knecht Cup will fea- 
ture over 50 college rowing programs 
from across the country. Last year, 
the Hopkins women placed ninth in 
the lightweight four against histori- 
cally prestigious programs such as 
Princeton and Georgetown. 

Allthe teams hope to be successful 
in the Knecht Cup this year. 

“Itsareally bigregatta, andI know 
we're competing against some good 
schools,” said Zacharias, “We've been 
working really hard despite some 
problems with people being sick, and 
now we are super excited about this 
weekend’s race where we should have 
everyone back in the boat.” 





Freshman finds his place at No. 1 


Joe Vasoontara proves to be big addition to improving tennis team > 


Athlete of the Week 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Behind freshman star Joe 
Vasoontara, the Johns Hopkins men’s 
Tennis team is making quite a commo- 
tion thisyear. Mostly with their mouths. 

“We make fun of everyone, in- 
cluding the girls’ team,” said 
Vasoontara. 

But perhaps volleying. comments 
backand forth offthe courthas honed 
Vasoontara’s volleying on the court. 
Stepping onto the teamafter barely step- 
ping into the AMRs, he has been noth- 
ing short of dominating, claiming the 


_ first singles spot over several upper- 


classmen, as well as cementing himself 
as a staple on the first doubles team. 

“When I saw all the upperclass- 
men practicing during the tryouts, I 
knew that I had to work hard to earn 
those spots.” 

Vasoontara hasn’t disappointed 
the team with his high position; he’s 
gone 7-2 in first singles contests and 
6-2 at first doubles. “He stepped in 
right from the get-go,” said Head 
Coach Chuck Willenborg. “I put him 
in the top spot and he’s been terrific 
ever since.” 

With Vasoontara at the helm, the 
Blue Jays are reaching new heights, 
accumulating a 10-2 record, includ- 


ing a win over Washington College. 
“We are having a great season, in no 
small part because we are the first 
team in the conference to beat Wash- 
ington,” said Vasoontara. Before fac- 
ing the Jays Washington hada dynastic - 
reign in the Centennial Conference, 
with a win streak lasting 20 years. 


Joe stepped in right 
from the get-go.| put 
him in the top spot 
and he's been terrific 


ever since. 


— CHUCK WILLENBORG, 
HEAD COACH 


So, is the Hopkins community re- 
sponding to its burgeoning tennis 
team? 

“Well, we don’t really have that 
many ‘fans,’ but personally I think its 
great to see that everyone really cares 
about how the team does,” said 
Vasoontara. Hopkins is definitely 
starting to take note as the team racks 
up wins behind its young ace. This 
past week, the Jays rolled past 


Salisbury, ranked 10th in the region, 
and conference foe Ursinus. Both wins 
were 6-1 victories, allowing Hopkins 
to remain perfect against in confer- 
ence play. Vasoontara was undefeated 
at both singles and doubles, winning 
both singles matches in straight sets 
and teaming up with freshman Mat- 
thew Naftilan for a 9-8 doubles win 
against Salisbury. Vasoontara then 
paired up with junior Michael Kelly- 
Sell for an 8-4 final against Ursinus. 

So, how has the team managed to 
take Hopkins tennis to never-before- 
seen heights? “We have really good 
team camaraderie.” 

On top of that, the team’s is just as — 
vocal making fun of others as it is 
propping each other up. 

-“T haven’t really seen kids on the 
other teams that we played going 
around shouting for encouragement 
like we do,” said Vasoontara. Since 
they “really don’t have that many 
‘fans,’”” the teammates have been their 
own cheerleaders. But that doesn’t 
mean they wouldn’t like some help. 

“Having people cheering for us 
makes us feel like we are actually repre- 
senting the entire school, not just the 
tennis team alone,” said Vasoontara. 
“And of course, girls are always 
welcome.” 

Although if Vasoontara plans on 
treating them like he treats the 
women’s tennis team, maybe they’d 
be better off staying away. 


U Invit. 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Baseball vs. McDaniel 3:30 p.m. 





SPORTS 


DID YOU KNOW? 


The San Francisco 49ers have selected only 
one quarterback in Round 1 of any NFL 
Draft. Jim Drukenmiller was taken at No. 26 
in 1997 and is now out of football. Joe Mon- 
tana (Round 3) and Steve Young (Supple- 
mental Draft) are both Pro Football Hall of 
Fame members. 





Freshman attacker 
Huntley scores final goal 
in second stanza of OT 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Two weeks ago, the Johns Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse team successfully defended its No. 1 
ranking against then-No. 2 Virginia. This past 
Friday, they did the same against now-No. 2 
Duke, beating the Blue Devils 11-10in double 
overtime under the lights of Homewood Field. 

Hopkins lost the first overtime faceoff but 
“didn’t panic because we have faith in our 
defense,” according to senior midfielder Matt 
Rewkowski. “We knew we'd get the ball back 
and have more opportunities.” 

The Jays did indeed get their opportuni- 
ties, and the freshman attackman Kevin Hunt- 
ley eventually scored the game-winning goal 
with 1:05 remaining in the second overtime. 

After a scoreless four minutes in the first 
overtime, senior defensive midfielder Benson 
Erwin got the ball off “a lucky check.” 

“Twas fortunate to get the ball on mystick,” 
Erwin said. 

After Erwin’s steal was cleared to senior 
midfielder Kyle Harrison, the stage was set for 
Huntley’sheroics, ashe beat Duke’s senior goalie 
Aaron Fenton down low to seal the win. 

“We take pride as a team in not having 
class distinctions,” said Rewkowski. “The 
freshmen are treated like any other guys on 
our team. We have a lot of confidence in 
Kevin, the coaches gave him the green light 
and he took it.” 

The Blue Jays (8-0) are now the only re- 
maining undefeated team in Division I. 
Hopkins also setanew record for consecutive 
home wins (32) Friday night, a mark that 
dates back to 2000. No current Blue Jay has 
ever lost on Homewood Field. 

“Duke.is a dangerous team, deserving of 
their ranking,” said senior defensive 
_ CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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Senior midfielder Matt Rewkowski scored his first two goals of the year against Duke. _ Fe 
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The Lombard Summer Internship | 

(student flexible hours) | 
Lombard Securities, a national securities (stock and bond) brokerage firm | 
headquartered in Baltimore, is looking for a person with computer skills to work in our | 
Information Technology Department as an addition to the Johns Hopkins student already 
employed in that capacity. Its members receive invaluable training and real-world | 
experience. A Lombard student internship is not necessarily confined to a single year. ) 


We would ideally prefer someone with basic programming skills who is familiar with HTML. | 
We consider students in all four years of college work, and encourage freshmen to apply. | 


This position offers a paid full-time summer internship (holidays optional), and optional part- 
time employment during the school year (just several hours a week, with student schedules 
liberally eo We offer free pune and a en working environment, 
For those who seek a, Career in inant or Fnancel letitobay Lombard offers the unusual 
opportunity of becoming | NASD. securities licensed while a student. This can be a decided 
advantage when. interviewing:o on Wall Street, Former Lombard interns have gone n to 
employment at NewYork i a meer i fins such as Goldman Sachs andMorgan 
Stanley. / st Ee hel le A ; 
Our headquarters office i located in a renovated 150 year old building in the historic Fel’ 
Point neighborhood of Baltimore, 12 blocks south of Johns Hopkins Hospital, not far from 
the Hopkins (JHM|) shuttle, Please send us aletter, including your phone number, and tel 
us about yourself, or call Mrs. Wachter at the number below to make an appointment, 


OMBARD © 


Bee CURITIES INCORFORATED 
Baltimore, MD 21231 | | | , 


1820 Lancaster Street 
in 10342 1300 / 800,735 2144 fr 410.732.0303 
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Baseball 
falls out of 
Top 20 in 
D-III polls 


Jays rebound with big 
wins in doubleheader 
against Swarthmore 


BY ZACH GOODMAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


This week was one of mixed blessings for 
the Johns Hopkins baseball team. The Jays 
watched as their ranking dropped to No. 23 
after starting the season as the No. 2 team in 
Division III in preseason rankings. 

However, on the same day the ranking 
came out, the Jays rolled over the No. 14-ranked 
College of New Jersey, their third win ofa four- 
game streak. After being stung by the unex- 
pected losses that led to their drop in the na- 
tional standings, the Blue Jays have rediscovered 
their offensive stroke, outscoring opponents 
64-22, while winning seven of their last eight. 

After a low point where the Jays lost three 
of five, including an embarrassing 15-5 blow- 


out at the hands of Washington College, the ~ 


Blue Jays had to stop and look themselves in 
the mirror. 

“When we lost to Washington, it was a gut 
check,” said senior shortstop and Co-Cap- 
tain Mike Spiciarich. “We hoped that a few 
losses would wake us up.” 

They did. 

The next day Hopkins recovered with a 7- 
5 win against Sheandoah and has been rolling 
since. They didn’t give the Shoremen an inch 
in the rematch against Washington, winning 
7-1as senior starter Jason Hochfelder cruised 
to a four-hit complete game. 
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"ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
The baseball team is in a four-way tie for 
first place in the Centennial Conference. 


The only disappointment ofthe week came 
when the Jays went to Pennsylvania and split 
a doubleheader against Franklin & Marshall. 
The loss was their fifth of the year and their 
third in conference. Hopkins took the first 
game easily with a score of 7-2, but F & M 
responded with a late-inning comeback to 
steal the victory from the Jays. 

“In game two we had a three-run lead in 
the eighth and we blew it,” said Spiciarich. 

But that setback only set the stage for the 
most dominant performance Hopkins has 
put forth this year. In front of a home crowd 
the next day, Hopkins swept a doubleheader 
against Swarthmore and outscored the Gar- 
net Tide 37-1, including a 25-0 victory in the 
second game. 

“We're starting to putit all together,” said 
junior lefthander Jim Flannery, who’s been a 
star on the hill this season. Flannery threw six 
scoreless in the first contest, yielding only one 
hit to go with seven strikeouts. He finished 2- 
Owitha 1.29 ERA for the week, fanning 11 and 
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THE BALTIMORE EXCHANGE CO 
BALTIMORE MARRIOTT WATERFRONT 
BIN 604 

CHARLESTON 

CHIU'S SUSHI i 
CINGULAR WIRELESS ; 
CLEARVIEW CINEMAS* 

COURTYARD BY MARRIOTT 

FLEMINGS PRIME STEAKHOUSE & WINE BAR 
FOUR SEASONS HOTELS AND RESORTS* 
FOUR SEASONS RESIDENCES” 

GAINES MCHALE ANTIQUES & HOME 

GRILLE 709 i 
HARBOR CLEANERS 

THE HARBOR BANK OF MARYLAND 
KOSMOS LOUNGE 

JAMES JOYCE IRISH PUB & RESTAURANT 
PAZO 

THE PROMENADE AT HARBOR EAST 
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ROY'S 

SPINNAKER BAY 

TACO FIESTA 

© f VICTOR'S CAFE, 

WATERFRONT DEL! 
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IMAGINE a place where you can go to meet with friends...dine with 
family...shop with sisters. Imagine Harbor East. Where President _ 
Street meets Aliceanna Street. There, the good times, the fun and the 
romance begin. Harbor East. The new center of activity in Baltimore. 
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‘05 Senior Week aims to please all 


Schedule of festivities to include trips into Baltim 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


When the Senior Class Council 
was planning and scheduling the 
events for Senior Week early this 
semester, the group had a few crite- 
ria in mind. 

First they looked at the agendas 
of last year’s class and the Class of 
2003, which revived the Senior 
Week tradition two years ago, to 
see if they could repeat events that 
were well-received. 

“We were looking at things that 
had been successful in the past,” 
said Senior Class President Payal 
Patel. 

Then they tried to think of ways 
to engage as many members of the 
senior class as possible, a strategy 
that has incorporated a party on the 
upper quad and a luncheon in the 
President’s Garden into the sched- 
ule for students who may not want 
to take the trip off campus and 
downtown to celebrate. “We wanted 
to hit up the whole senior class,” 

Patel said. 

For those who are enticed by Bal- 
timore nightlife, the Senior Week 
schedule also includes a pub crawl 
at Power Plant Live!, a club night at 
new dance venue and bar Iguana 
Cantina, and both a formal event at 
the Hyatt Regency Hotel and an af- 
ternoon cruise on the city’s Inner 
Harbor. 

Patel notes that in years past the 


SENIOR WEEK 
EVENTS 


May 11: Orioles game vs. Twins 


_ May 19: Senior cruise of the In- 
~ ner Harbor 


May 20: Senior night at Power — 
Six Flags 





ty on the Upper 
s infield (addi- 








formal has been the anchoring occa- 
sion of the week, but that this year’s 
schedule had room for two large 
events. 

“The cruise and the formal are 
both really huge events,” she said. 
Due to space constraints, only the 
first 400 students to purchase Senior 
Week package tickets will be able to 
attend the cruise, 

The total cost for the week’s 
events will run students $175, a 
price which, for many of the occa- 
sions, includes both transportation 
to and from the events and drinks. 

Those who purchase tickets af- 
ter the 400 cruise spots are ac- 
counted for will receive a refund of 
$40. 

Additional events, including trips 
to Six Flags and Atlantic City, and 
transportation and admission to 
Preakness, will be offered at an extra 
cost. 

While the price of the senior 
week package is pretty hefty, Patel 
notes that it was unavoidable. 
“We're trying to make sure we 
don’t graduate in debt and that we 
don’t charge you guys extra either,” 
she said. 

Some students seem concerned 
with the cost of the week’s lineup, 
though it still may not be enough 
to keep them from attending the 
events. 

“It’s a way to celebrate the end of 











ROBIN SHAW/FILE PHOTO 


Senior night at Power Plant Live! will bring seniors to three area clubs. 


the year and see everybody,” said se- 
nior Katie Moody. “I probably will 
still buy it, but it does seem like a lot of 
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The ride at Hopkins is about over, but seniors stop at Six Flags first. 





Seniors to remember fellow 
classmates with memorial gift 


BY JAN F. LEE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


“Our main goal was to choose a 
gift that what would excite the ma- 
jority of the seniors, foster commu- 
‘nity at Hopkins, last with time, and 
most importantly, appropriately 
honor Linda [Trinh] and Chris 
{Elser],” said Senior Class Gift 
Committee Chair Rica Enriquez. 

The group, a committee of ten se- 
niors led by Bill Bollinger of the Of- 
fice of Annual Giving, settled on a 
stained galss panel honoring Linda 
Trinh and Chris Elser, members of 
the Class of 2005 who were lives were 
taken during their time at Hopkins. 

The panel will likely be displayed 
in the Charles Commons dorms 
when they are finished in the fall of 
2006. 

The panel design, a replica of 
which students received in an email 
this week, was created by Paned Ex- 


pressions and consists of a scene of - 
three blue jays. One representsJHU, — 


the second represents Chris Elser, 
and the third represents Linda 
Trinh. The birds are sitting ina pink 
blossom tree with a sky blue back- 
ground, similar to the scenery 
around campus in the spring. 
The committee plans to place 
Jaques describing the intent of the 
gift next to it to help preserve the 
memories of Trinh and Elser. 
_ “Along with the artwork, two 
plaques which describe the contribu- 


tions and impacts Linda and Chris — 
_ have made on our campus, will be 


placed beside them,” Enriquez said. 
“Tn that way, they'll continue to bea 
part of Hopkins.” 

The construction plan took 
place with the help of David Guth, 
the campus architect, and an alum- 
nus working with Paned Expres- 
sions. Itis expected to be completed 


Along with the 
artwork, two plaques 
which describe the 
contributions and 
impacts Linda and 
Chris have made on 
our campus, will be 


placed beside them. 


—RICA ENRIQUEZ, 
SENIOR CLASS GIFT CHAIR 





~ by May 15so that seniors will have 


a chance to see the gift before 
graduation. 
Until the Charles Commons 
dorms are completed, the panel will 
be displayed in the Hut. 
The total cost of the panel and 
plaque project is estimated at 


$1 2,000. The committee plans to raise 
the money with donations and 
fundraisers. 

The Second Decade Society, a 
group of alumni in the second de- 
cade since their graduation that is 
focused on development and 
fundraising for Hopkins will be as- 
sisting the Class of 2005 with the 
fundraising. They'll be matching 
gifts up to $20.05 from seniors who 
pledge not only to give to their gift 
fund, but also the undergraduate 
annual fund, the Hopkins Fund, in 
2006 and 2007. 

The entire matched amount will 
be directed to the gift fund, helping to 
ensure that the goal for the memorial 
project is reached “A donation of 
$20.05 this year will become $80.20 
towards the panel and plaques,” said 


Enriquez. 


Fundraising toward the Senior 
Class Gift began with a kickoff party 
on March 30. Enriquez announced 
the gift and students enjoyed a DJ’s 
music and catered food. About 
$1500 were raised at this initial event 
and the committee considers it a 
success. 

“We had great attendance [at the 
party] and everyone is really excited 
about the gift,” said Senior Class Presi- 
dent Payel Patel, a member of the Se- 
nior Class Gift Committee. 

Seniors are currently receiving 
mailings and phone calls urging 
them to contribute to the Senior 
Class Gift fund. They can also con- 
tribute online at  hAttp:// 
www.giving.jhu.edu. 


money that not everybody could af- 
ford.” 

A budget for the event lineup is 
not yet finalized, but part of the total 
cost is being defrayed by campus 
Sponsors. 

The Alumni _ Association, 
President’s Office and Dean of Stu- 
dent Life are all helping the class with 
funding for the Senior Week festivi- 
ties. 

According to Patel, the Council is 
still approaching additional donors 
at this point as well. 

Tickets for Senior Week are be- 
ing sold this week at the Mattin Cen- 
ter, and letters were recently sent 
home to parents offering them the 
opportunity to purchase event 
packages for their students: Seniors 
have received emails announcing 
the events and linking them to the 
corresponding web site, http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~class2005, that de- 
scribes the details of the events and 
their costs. 

Patel finds that her classmates’ 
overall response to the senior class 
council’s agenda has been positive. “I 
think alot of people are excited,” she 
said. 

After having attended the Class 
of 2003’s party on the upper quad 
two years ago, Patel also shares in 
their enthusiasm and has her favor- 
ite events already picked out. “I’m 
really looking forward to the formal 
and the party on the upper quad,” 
she said. 

Moody agrees that Senior Week 
is something for students to get ex- 
cited about. “It’s important, just 
because the social life at Hopkins 
isn’t always the greatest,” she said. 
“It’s good when the school pro- 
motes [a social scene].” 





| 
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BY MELISSA ARTNAK 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Unlike high school graduation, 
when most students didn’t care too 
much about the speeches by their class 
| valedictorians and principals, univer- 
sity commencements offer a big name 
in politics, entertainment or business 
as the person who imparts wise words 
upon the sea of caps and gowns. The 
keynote speaker at Hopkins’ com- 
mencement on May 26 for the class of 


| | 2005is former vice presidentand 2000 


Democratic presidential candidate Al 
Gore. As an influential presence in 
politics throughout most graduating 
seniors’ youths, Gore will undoubt- 
edly provide both an inspirational 
speech and a venue for students to 
reflect upon their pasts. 

Last year, everyone’s favorite Jell-O 
spokesman and TV dad, William H. 
“Bill” Cosby, spoke at the undergradu- 
ate diploma ceremony. Fulfilling his 
comedic shoes, he donned Hopkins 
attire along with his graduation robe at 
the ceremony. With a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Temple UniversityandaPhD 
from the University of Massachusetts, 
Cosby has long used his position in the 
spotlightoffame to supporthigher edu- 
cation. 

But Cosby isn’t the only person 
from the entertainment business who 
has come to Homewood to speak to 
students on the day they enter the real 
world. In 1993, the ceremony’s 
speaker was Barry Levinson, a writer, 
director and producer known for his 
work on television shows “Homicide: 
Life on the Streets,” “Oz;” and the 
recent The Jury, and numerous 


| movies, including Sleepers, Donnie 


Brasco and The Perfect Storm. 
Levinson originally hails from the 
Baltimore area and has remained 
closely tied to it since, by filming 
“Homicide: Life on the Streets” in 
Fell’s point and by writing and di- 
recting three movies that have been 
set in Baltimore. For Levinson, 
speaking at a Hopkins graduation 
was another way to show his back- 
ing for all things Baltimore. 
Another famous Baltimore na- 
tive, Tom Clancy, spoke at the 1991 
commencement. The best-selling 








Gore joins a list of 
impressive speakers 


novelist, whose*works include The 
Hunt for Red October, Patriot Games 
and The Sum of All Fears, majored 
in English at Hopkins’ neighbor 
Loyola College and then worked as 
an insurance broker in Maryland 
before breaking into literary fame. 
Aside from speaking ata past gradu- 
ation, Clancy recently donated $2 
million to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, to sup- 
port a professorship in 
opthamology. 

But Clancy is not the only Tom to 
have graced the stage at the 
Homewood field. News anchor Tom 
Brokaw came to Hopkins just three 
years ago. Brokaw, who graced the 
TV screens on “NBC Nightly News” 
for 22 years, both spoke and received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters, along with Cal Ripken, 
Jr., in 2002. 

Numerous politicians have also 
spoken at past graduation ceremo- 
nies. Former president George Bush 
came to Hopkins in 1996. As the only 
former president to have spoken ata 
Hopkins graduation in very recent 
years, Bush applied experiences from 
his 1989-1993 term to the advice he 
gave to the graduates. 

Another Republican politician 
who addressed Hopkins seniors was 
Arizona Senator John McCain. 
When he spoke at Hopkins in 1999, 
he had just recently announced that 
he was planning to run for the 2000 
Republican presidential nomina- 
tion spot that he later lost out to 
prior speaker George Bush’s son, 
current president George H.W. 
Bush. 

Inarather male-dominated realm 
of graduation speakers, Elizabeth 
Dole was in the minority as one of the 
few women to address the crowds at 
Hopkins’ commencement. At the 
time of her visit in 1998, she was the 
president of the American Red Cross, 
but has since become a Senator for 
North Carolina. As a graduate from 
Duke University and; Harvard. Law ~, 
school and receiving, a master’s de- 
gree in education and government 
from Harvard, Dole had plenty of 
experiences in the world of education 
to share. 
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Al Gore will address graduates like many a famous person before him. 


FIVE THINGS YOU MUST DO BEFORE GRADUATION 


With six weeks left until the big 
day, you probably have a lot on 
your mind. You've got a few more 
loose ends to tieup in theacademic 
realm and if your plans for next 
year aren’t finalized, you’re prob- 





pass by with lightning speed, 
you'll want to make sure they’re 
well spent. a Cee 

If you haven’t checked the fol- 
lowing activities off of your to-do 
list, you should a.s.a,p. Hopkins is 
kicking you out and the clock of 


ing. 


Sex in Library | 


sible opportunity to advocate for- 

nication in the library. You’ve been 

hearing us say it since we defined 

_ D-level for you in the Cover-Letter 

and if you haven’t heeded our ad- 
vice yet, getgoing. = 

You know you can and you 

_ know you want to, so what’s stop- 

ping you? There is no D-level 





ot 
oe 


ably working on those, too. But 
since these next few weeks will 


adulthoodand responsiblity is tick- 


Weekend Brunch Reunion 


Rememberhowmuch funit was to 
convene on a Saturday or Sunday 
morning and recap the events of the 
previous night in Terrace or in 
Wolman while gorging on omelettes 
and waffles you had to stand in line 
for an hour to make yourself? It was a 


way to stall and keep the weekend | 


going and spend quality time with 
your friends. Mee 
It’s much harder to get every one 


together these days, especially fora _ 


_ morning meal, but it might be worth 


the effort. You can try breakfast at. 
Pete’s Grille or brunch at One World 
_ this time, butifyou’re really nostalgic | 
| _ head to Terrace or Wolman and pick 
Hh mei 1 ye Ra a, 
The News-Letter takes every pos- 


GotoaLacrosseGame _ 


Enjoy the Spring Fair Beer 





Why not? This is perhaps the 
last chance you'll have to be asso- 
ciated with the best of the best in 
lacrosse or any other sport for that 
matter. Live it up. 


Garden 





You're legal now. It’s okay ro 


_ drink all day without having to 
borrow, take or steal a wristband 
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BY QUINN ROWAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Margaret Meade once said, “Never 
doubt that a small group of commit- 
ted citizens can 
change the world. 
Indeed, it’s the 
only thing that 
has.” 

Debra Evans 
and 5,000 volun- 
teers, including 
many Hopkins 
students, have 


This reminds you that 
Baltimore isn't just 
about crime and the 
murder rate. It's good 


teers, including several chili dishes. 

Many volunteers have been so 
pleased by the upbeat environment 
ofthe project—many volunteers who 
showed up to work the morning shift 
decided to stay 
during the after- 
noon shift. 
Thosewho spent 
the morning do- 
ing construction 
often moved to 
less strenuous 
jobs such as 
cooking in the 


adopted this food tent or as- 
motto and com- . sisting those at 
mitted them- to see people working the ‘ sign-up 
selves to con- : table. 
structing anew together tocreate this “several 
playground in Hopkins _ stu- 
Baltimore. playground. dents extolled 
The  play- the strong com- 


ground, which is 


—SOPHOMORE ALEX OBE 


munity feeling 





located on 900 
East 33rd St., is 
replacing one acre of the land previ- 
ously occupied by Memorial Sta- 
dium, a spot of 
land that is re- 


that the play- 
ground con- 

struction generated. 
“I enjoyed being part of a truly 





served only for 
public recre- 
ational pur- 
poses. When 
the idea to cre- 
ate a play- 
ground wases- 
tablished, a 
non-profit or- 
ganization was 
created called 
Stadium Play- 
ground. 

This Balti- 
more organi- 
zation, com- 
posed almost 
entirely of vol- 
unteers with 
other full-time 
jobs, joined 
forces..with 
Leather and 
Associates, a 
company that 
has helped 
build over 
16,000 play- 
grounds 
worldwide. 

Initially, 
volunteers 
presented this 
ideato the chil- 
dren of 
Waverly elementary schools, because 
it is the children who design the play- 
ground. At night, Stadium Play- 
ground asked all of the children’s’ 
parents to attend an informational 
meeting. Over 300 parents gathered 
at the first meeting. 

Children from Waverly imagined 
what they would want included in 
their new playground — swings, 
slides, a castle, a ship, a crab and a 
large sandbox. With the help of 
Leather and Associates and the local 
YMCA, those visions are becoming a 
reality. 

The best feature of this project is 
its inclusive nature. The Stadium 
Playground project chose Leather 
and Associates because they allow the 
neighborhood children to design the 
playground. The volunteers in the 
Stadium Project are of all ages, from 
toddlers to grandparents. Debra 
Evans, the head director of the 
project, calls it an “intergenerational 
playground.” 

“It’s a place kids can play and se- 
niors can sit and overhear the laugh- 
ter of the children,” she said. 

Unlike other playground con- 
structions, Leather and Associates 
does not use pre-cut pieces. Once the 
children finalize their ideas, the pieces 
of the playground are created on- 
site. There, skilled volunteers at the 
building site help others arrange and 
cut pieces made from structural plas- 
tic and plastic composite lumber. 

In order for the project to run 

"smoothly, volunteers are separated 
into two categories: skilled workers 
and unskilled workers. During four 
hour shifts, a volunteer can find him 
or herself doing anything from con- 
struction to food preparation. 

Many volunteers bring their kids 
to the site, where daycare is pro- 
vided. Children aged 10 to 13 are 
permitted on the site if they are ac- 
companied by an adult, and 
younger children often help out in 
other ways, such as making cookies 
for the volunteers. 

The diverse group of volunteers 
has created a wonderful array of food 
choices for the hard-working volun- 
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Work on new playground 
also builds a community 


amazing effort made by such a di- | 
verse group of communitymembers,” | 
said Ricardo Ramirez, a sophomore | 


volunteer. 


Similarly, Alex Obe, asophomore | 


who volunteered at the playground 


with her fellow Phi Mu sisters Rose | 


Zulliger and Kyle Menze, both also 
sophomores enjoyed the positive at- 
mosphere. 


“This reminds you that Baltimore | 


isn’tjust about crime and the murder 
rate,” said Obe. “It’s good to see 
people working together to create this 
playground.” 

It’s clear that the Stadium Play- 
ground project has infused Baltimore 
with a much-needed sense of com- 


munity. On this topic, Debra Evans | 


reiterated the importance of inclu- 
sion. 
“A community has no bound- 


aries,” she said. “This isn’t about | 


Waverly or certain Baltimore neigh- 
borhoods. This playground is about 
creating a community without 
boundaries and providing kids in 
Baltimore with a safe place to play. 
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This sign on 33rd Street has been charting the progress of fundraising for the playground. 








BY MATT HANSEN 
| THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


“See, this is all about philan- 
thropy.” 

“The people are running, I’m just 
not sure why.” 

“I came for the glowsticks.” 

The explanations of just what this 
Relay for Life was all about tended to 
vary depending on who you asked, 
but a theme was there—it was mid- 
night, there were upwards of two hun- 
dred people on the Upper Quad, and 
there was music. 

Therefore, it was a party. 

Of course, there were those who 
knew exactly what it was about, like 
the woman who pointed to the rib- 
bon on her shirt and said, “It’s for my 
aunt.” Yet she was glad to see the 
revelers anyway, and every brownie 
| and raffle ticket they bought was an- 
other dollar towards saving her 
mother’s sister. 

So, for all of you who are still won- 
dering what exactly did happen Sat- 
| urday night and Sunday morning, 
| there’s your answer. You helped to 
| save a life. 

“Relay for Life is the biggest 
fundraiser the American Cancer So- 
ciety puts on each year. High schools, 
communities, colleges all host events 
like the one here at Hopkins to help 








Candles lined the paths of the upper quad and the steps of Gilman Hall during the 12-hour Relay for Life. 


Relaying a message of hope 


Relay for Life makes money for cancer research, fun for students 


raise funds for cancer research,” said 
director Shawn Kelley. 

While glow sticks flew overhead, 
hundreds of Hopkins students and 
community members sat under 
tarps and in tents, dedicated to 
spending an entire night on the 
quad, showing solidarity and sup- 
port for their cause, not to mention 
raising money. 

“Hopkins brought in $35,000 last 
year,” explained Kelley. “We’re on 
track to do the same this year.” 

Raffle tickets were a big seller this 
year, with prizes ranging from 
CenterStage tickets to Eddie Murray 
autographed baseballs (which a large 
portion of the crowd misattributed to 
comedian Eddie-Murphy). 

Kelley and many others also relied 
on the tried and true letter writing 
campaign, which helped to raise a 
sizeable portion of the year’s cash. , 

A main part of the event is the 
relay itself. Runners had been jog- 
ging the perimeter of the quad 
throughout the evening, the goal be- 
ing that every team should always 
have a walker or runner in action. 
While it seemed that a majority of 
the teams had decided to call it a 
night and enjoy the party, a few stal- 
warts jogged through most of the 
festivities. As the night wore on, they 
had to use some creative agility to 





Sex survey profiles our bawdy student body 


The results are in, the data tabulated, and our intrepid sex columnist breaks it all down 


he responses I got to the 
Orgasmic Chemistry sur- 
vey were pretty good — 
well under the total 
student body, but prob- 
ably around the same number of 
people that voted in the last StuCo 
election (and I didn’t have seven sta- 
tions manned throughout campus). 

So I’m happy to share the results 
of the first annual Sex Survey. Con- 
sider this the State of the Union for 
the sex lives of the Hopkins student 
body. - 

As an overview, a little less than 
200 people responded to the survey, 
with a slight majority being female 
and an overwhelming majority being 
undergrads. 

However, I did find out the best 
place to pick up grad students is 
CVP — it’s good to know someone 
in there is legal other than the lo- 
cals. 

Speaking of bars, CVP took a nar- 
row victory over PJ’s. Might be 


people’s fear of a certain bar owner? — 


Just guessing. 
As for other things that surprised 
me, a lot more girls take their needs 


“into their own hands” than you'd . 


think. “Often” wasn’t checked all that 
frequently, but when over about 2/3 
of all girls said they get down with 
themselves at all, I’m impressed. 
Hopefully it doesn’t correlate to alack 
of helping hands, but it’s good to 
know people are relieving stress here 
somehow. 

Next, I’d say the people who 
don’t “help themselves” usually 
managed to find someone else, al- 
though the number of people who 
admit to cheating on this campus 
— almost half of all respondents — 
explains why some people are so 
worried about relationships around 


here. 

Iamalso happy to report that road 
head has a lot of support on this cam- 
pus. The positive response was al- 
most universal for guys and maybe a 
50/50 split for girls. However, as friend 
said, “It’s actually 
a form of cruise 
control.” While a 
guy normally 
drives 90 or 95 
m.p.h, when a girl 
is “working the 





line, and probably most impres- 
sively, Homewood House. 

The list of places people want to 
have sex more often than not just 
reflects how much people want to 
use sex to get back at people. Why 
else would some- 
one have sex in 
their roommate’s 
bed? I feel like 
when people re- 
spond to the ques- 
tion “Where do 


stick shift,” hesud- you most want to 
denly has new re- have sex on cam- 
Ui Fae tbe a taercen 
imit. For the - 
record, ifsomeone ' fice,” they aie 
is trying this for the sai ES just want to thin 
first time just keep m about getting anew 
in Ae ee JESS BEAT N Buon 
stopped traffic ae en ee naddition to an 
means that the extensive list of 
trucker in the next ORGASMIC campus buildings, 
laneis gettinga free there was “my old 
ae B CHEMISTRY dorm room when I 
Finally, the didn’t getany,” and 
most amusing cat- the Phi Mu house 


egories: places people have had sex, 
want to, and how often they are hav- 
ing it. For the record, here are some 
places you might not want to sit 
around campus: MSE study rooms 
(orinonecase, the A-level AV room), 
the dugout (I hope it’s at least the 
opposing tegm’s), Gilman 500, the 
Clipper room (the room upstairs in 
Shriver), a Shriver bathroom (boring 
lecture?), any lab on campus. 
Students also mentioned the 
AMR II bathrooms/lounge, 


Homewood and Wolman exercise — | 


rooms, the president’s garden, 
WJHU’s broadcast room, the ga- 
zebo by Bloomberg, the roof of 
Mattin (oh, the things I can see from 
my apartment), the H on 50-yard- 


(so many comments, so little time). 
Probably the most popular answers, 
however, were Brody’s lawn, and for 
the criminally inclined, Brody’s 
house. 

' Finally onto the subject of how 


people do it. Responses were pretty 
typical, although some names that 
came my way were creative: space 
monkey, playing the cello, jackham- 
mer (which sounds like some weird 
form of assault), and perched fla- 
mingo (this just sounds awkward). 

The other popular positions in- 
cluded the good old missionary and 
the variations of knees to ears/knees 
on shoulders, cowgirl (girl on top), 
reverse cowgirl (girl on top facing 
the other way), the ever popular 
doggy style, Harvey Wallbanger 
(also known as Santini style) and 
Eiffel tower (wishful thinking for 
most). 

Finally, when people gave the last 
time they had sex, it showed me that 


* the health center might be right after 


all — high schoolers just might get 
more than we do. 

The “yesterday” numbers had a 
sad showing with more “0”s than 
should be there. People in relation- 
ships (surprise, surprise) have been 
holding up the average pretty well by 
themselves. 

So, you now have a good idea of 
what assumptions to make about your 
fellow students, as well as a handy list 
of things on campus you might not 
want to touch, Use this information 
wisely, and enjoy.. : 
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pass through chains of gyrating col- 
lege students doing the twist, par- 
ticularly when headlining .act 
DEFAWNK proved the aptness of 
their name by unleashing a three- 
man horn section as the Gilman 
tower announced midnight. 

The always clever FlimFlam set the 
evening off to a quixotic beginning 
with lyrics covering melting choco- 
late, time machines, balloons, ducks, 
liquor, perhaps some select passages 
from an economics textbook, all 
backed up with some mellow guitar 
work. It’s difficult to convey the ef- 
fect that they have on an audience— 
suffice it to say that it’s not unlike the 
frolicking of Dorothy and friends 
through the poppy fields of Oz. 

The wall of sound came crashing 
down with the arrival, of 
DEFAWNK, who brought together 
all eight members of the band for a 
two and a half-hour extended funk 
jam that covered everything from 
“I Feel Good” with a rather angelic 
James Brown work-over by Becca 
Messner to big bang explosions of 
bass and horns that led one listener 
to exclaim, “Very, very good. Very 
good. Very, very good.”.. 5 

Even as DEFAWNK wound up 
their gig at 2:30 on Sunday morning, 
the relay teams were just beginning 
their quad camping trip. Teams 
stayed until 7:15 a.m. on Sunday, 
when they jogged one final lap and 
held closing ceremonies. 

According to Kelley, last year saw 
37 teams of supporters spending the 
evening, 34 of which were composed 
entirely of students. She guessed there 
were even more this year. 

“The turnout this year has been 
positively amazing,” she said. 

What made the event all the more 
impressive, Kelley said, was that with 
the exception of her, the entire plan- 
ning committee was made up of stu- 
dents. ‘ 

“I’m the only staff person here,” 
she said. “My co-chair is a sopho- 
more.” ; 

Though the relay certain wasn’t 
standard Saturday night fare, the 
event provided enough entertain- 
ment so that students enjoyed, the 
eveningers:2:1 2vormoe sd to vino} 

». “There was .a\Miss Relay Pageant 
where guys dressed up like women to 

‘win money,” said sophomore Kaitlin 
Flynn. “Even people who weren’t ac- 
tually walking stopped by during the 
evening just to check out what we 
were Up tos” illod He vel bol crete 

Flynn participated with a groupof 
nine other friends. Most of her group 
was made up of her teammates from 
the track & field team. 

“Tt was a real nice change of pace 
for a Saturday night on campus,” she 
said. ; 

With groups that included 
Kelley’s co-workers from the 
Hopkins Medical campus, student 
organizations, teams from the 

Hopkins School of Nursing, and six 
Residential Advisor groups, among 
others, the 2005 Hopkins Relay for 
Life was a logistical and monetary 
triumph for the American Cance 


a Society. ; 


“Everyone has just been so sup- 
portive and responsible,” said 
Kelley. “It couldn’t have gone bet- 
te 

In all likelihood, anyone and ev- 
eryone who bought cookies, won 
raffle prizes, and pranced around to 


| FlimFlam and DERAWNK for one 
| long Saturday night couldn’t have 


-agreed more, Hose bus ana 
od Np avis awe te, ybertt oven .- 
“y 
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Understanding the 
plight of cellulite 


en have always had 

it a little easier than 

women in the fitness 

world. First ofall, we 

tend to build more 
muscle and do it faster then women. 
Secondly, we don’t have as much so- 
cial pressure to look good. For ex- 
ample, a woman with a high body fat 
level is generally considered unattrac- 
tive in today’s society, but a woman 
with very low body fat and lots of 
muscle is considered manly by most. 
Women just can’t win! 

This week I take a walk on the wild 
side and investigate a major concern 
for many women inthe United States: 
cellulite. Unverified data suggests that 
90 percent of women, regardless of 
shape, size or age, have unwanted 
cellulite on some part of their body. 
Although men generally don’t notice 
or care to notice, women in the gym 
go absolutely nuts about these small 
dimples on their legs orbuttocks. This 
article will review some 
ofscience’slatesttreat- —— 
ments for unwanted 
cellulite and make 
some suggestions on 
how to finally rid your 
body of this less than 
devastating problem. 

Cellulite is simply 
skin dimpling which 
occurs when connec- 
tive tissue is over- 
whelmed by fat depos- 





to break up fat. Although I highly 
question the results of such a torture 
rack, the machine has been FDA-ap- 


proved and a one-year clinical-out- | 


come-study update published in the 
Aesthetic Plastic Surgery journal in 
1998, showed that 90 percent of par- 


ticipants reported an improvement | 


in areas plagued by cellulite. Various 
other forms of therapy were found 
ranging from injecting algae to elec- 
troshock therapy to liposuction. 
Now, for the “good” way. There is 


only one tried and true method to | | 


losing cellulite, working it off. 
Carmen Garcia, professional fitness 
model, claims that she shed her un- 
wanted cellulite by (surprise, sur- 
prise) controlling her diet and lifting 


weights. Garcia suggested staying | 


away from processed foods, dairy, 


refined sugars, excessalcoholandcaf- | 


feine, preservatives and saturated fats. 

A controlled diet must be supple- 

mented with a strong workout. 
Lifting weights 


build muscles, all you 
need to shed cellulite. 
Let me say this loud 
and clear: you WILL 
NOT get bulky if you 
train and eat right! 
Many women stay 
away from weight lift- 
ing because they think 
they will get bigger, 
less feminine bodies. 





its. According to Dr. 
Hussman from 
bodybuilding.com, 
there is no data that y 
suggests that cellulite is peers 
permanent. So, fearnot 
ladies! There is some- 
thing you can do about 





As you have prob- 
ably seen on many late 
night infomercials, 
there are zillions of options to get rid 
of cellulite. In doing research for this 
article, I have seen the most ridicu- 
lous products in the world. In my 
opinion, the fact that these products 
were even made isa slap in the face to 
women everywhere. The number one 
culprits in this ridiculous lineup are 
the creams, lotions and sprays. As Dr. 
Hussman said, there are no “topical 
medications” or “manipulative pro- 
cess” which can change the way cellulite 
looks. These approaches are trying to 
get at the cellulite from the outside-in, 
and yes, that’s a losing battle. 

The trickis to work from the inside- 
out. You must breakdown those stub- 
born fat deposits and restructure the 
connective tissue under the skin. There 
are two ways to go about this. The first 
way I term the “bad” way; conversely, 
there is also “good” way. The “bad” 
way takes the sameapproach theabove- 
mentioned creams, lotions, and sprays 
take: the easy way out. 

Searching around the Internet I 
found a few of these “cheats.” Some 
plastic surgeons use Lipostabil injec- 
tions as a means to rid women of 
cellulite. An enzyme is injected into 
fatty areas, like the butt and thighs, 
where it is said to break down and 
dissolve fat, slimming and smooth- 
ing the skin. As you might expect, 
there have been no published studies 
using the enzyme on the butt and 
thigh areas and the procedures are 
extremely expensive. One of the more 
painful sounding therapies is 
Endermologie. In this case,a machine 
with large rollers (made by a com- 
pany called LPG) massages the skin 
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Bopy BY 
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The opposite is the 
case. You will lose size 
by lifting weights. 
Garcia uses a tough 
leg workout to control 
hercellulite. She divides 
her leg workout into 
two separate days on a 
weekly basis, incorpo- 
rating glutes (buttocks 
muscle) in both work- 
out sessions. In addi- 
tion to these training sessions, Garcia 
also includes lunges with no weights or 
activities such as rollerblading, hiking 
or walking. The two days are split as 
follows: firstday hamstrings, calves and 
glutes and the second quadriceps anda 
variation of exercises for glutes and 
overall legs. She begins each workout 
witha 10-15 minute stretch period and 
makes sure she gets at least five cardio 
sessions in per week, going at least 30 
minutes per session, to stay lean. Of 
course, Garcia is a professional and 
many women don’t have the time or 
motivation to do the amount of work 
she does, but I think every woman that 
is bothered by her cellulite can use 
Garcia’s workethicasincentivetomake 
a change to their bodies. 

The cellulite problem is generally 
exaggerated by most women, but if 
you think you could lose some un- 
wanted fat, eating a little better and 
working out is the way to go. Just 
remember that cellulite is unnoticed 
by most men, so in the next few 
months when you're searching for 
that perfect bathing suite, don’t ne- 
glect the rack of string bikinis. 

Marcus Goncalves is not a licensed 
doctor or dietician — if you require seri- 
ous help, please consult a physician. 
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While Sam’s Bagels has a close location and provides the basic bagel staple, the bland sandwiches and unappetizing pizza fail to measure up. 


Sams Bagels’ new offerings disappointing 


know what you're all thinking: 
“For once he reviews some 
thing close to Hopkins! Finally 
Pll have grounds to disagree 
with his ridiculous opinions!” 
Just what the doctor ordered. Any- 


| way, this place is right on St. Paul, 


right near Eddie’s, anda decentalter- 
native to Subway. It’s nothing spe- 
cial. It deviates in the usual way from 
what a bagel should be, it deviates in 


| the usual way from what a pizza 


shouldbe, and the coffee is too weakly 


| brewed to be acidic when old, and so 


just gets a bit sour and wholly disap- 
pointing. Terrace does a better job 
with java than this place. 

Ifyou area bagel eater from Cali- 


| fornia, you will like this place. 


Among the kinds of bagels that they 
serve are the following: cinnamon 
sugar, cranberry apple, garden veg- 
etable, Old Bay (a new one to me), 
cinnamon apple and even choco- 
late chip. This sort of thing 
shouldn’t happen to a bagel. I also 
have no confidence atall, none, that 
these bagels are appropriately 
boiled along with being baked. It’s a 
key part of the process, and not do- 
ing it is simply idiotic. 

There are salt, onion and every- 
thing bagels, along with other things 
that are decent, but the quality of 
bagels and the attention to detail 
are lacking. If these bagels are fresh, 
then I’m something unlikely and 
comical. 

There is an offer on the menu to 
pre-order bagels one day in advance 
so that you can pick them up fresh 
and hot — this is a good idea, pro- 
vided you have a large breakfast to 
host that you want to cater cheaply 
and decently. Just don’t use their cof- 
fee. 

I had a “Keys to the Lox” on an 
onion bagel. This involves lox, 
cream cheese, onions and capers. 
The flavors were insufficient. There 
weren't enough capers to have an 





Hey, what are you thinking about? 
Anything exciting? Anything you want 
investigated? Contact us. 


E-mail features@jhunewsletter.com 


















actual salty presence, and there 
weren't enough onions to provide 
proper tang. 

The cream cheese was there, all 
too much so, overwhelming the 
salmon, which, 
though tasty as 
all lox is, lacked 
smokiness, That 
could have been 
repaired by 
proper briny fla- 
vors in the onions and the capers, but 
it was not to be. Also, whoever wrote 
this menu forgot that red onions 
should be used, and that tomato 
should be available. 

There are a bunch of special 
sandwiches, some labeled on the 
board as ‘Sam-wiches’, a transgres- 
sion that the kitsch-squad of the 
Baltimore police department is 
looking into. 

There are other sandwiches with 
other equally irritating names. One 
of them is called, I kid you not, 
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OMSA needs help 
from all students, 
especially 
elncoming Freshmen 
eCultural Groups 


sand Student Groups 


What makes a 


community? 


What does Hopkins 
~ look like to you? 
To find out more, contact; mation ASAP! 


Susie Wang 


Office of Multicultural 
Student Affairs 


swang@ jhu.edu 





410-516-2224 
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“George Dubya.” It pains me to type 
a reference to that man. When he 
was first installed — I would never 
use the word elected in reference to 
November 2000, never — there was 
a notion kicked 
around that liber- 
als might avoid 
the use of the let- 
ter W until he left 
office. 

Of course, 
that’s a little difficult, and it never 
caught on, but it was tempting. The 
offensively-named sandwich has tur- 
key, ham, lettuce, tomatoes, Swiss 
cheese and ranch dressing. Most of 
the interestingly named sandwiches 
have comparably boring contents, 
and prices that match the names 
rather than the ingredients. 

They have pizza. I didn’t eat it, 
and I’m not going to. I saw one sit- 
ting in the plastic display case on 
the left of the photo — the crust was 
uninspired, the cheese almost shiny. 








Sam’s actually brags about using 
real cheese, as if this is some novel 
idea. On top of that, they boast that 
their pizza is made in their store. 
That is true everywhere. 

In Lolita, Humbert Humbert 
complains of Lolita’s need to stop 
everywhere that has a sign advertis- 
ing ‘ice cold drinks’ even though 
every drink everywhere is ice cold. 
When [eat a bagel, and drink a cup 
of coffee, being reminded of that 
book is not the greatest way to get 
me to come back. 


Sam’s Bagels 


| 3121 St. Paul Street 
Hours: Monto Sat, 6 a.m.- 
3 p.m. 

Sun, 7 a.m.-3 p.m. 
(410)467-1809 
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Then, submit — 
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Culture Fest 
PreSents 
‘Through Our Eyes" 


The Vision: 
The Office of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Affairs (O MSA) wants JHU 
students to take pictures of our 
Hopkins community. We pro- 
vide the cameras; you provide 


telling us why 


experiences and contact infor- 
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imilar to certain “forbidden 

foods” we’re told to avoid in 

the name of good health, so, 

too, does the fashion world 

possess a catalog of “forbid- 
den looks” one must avoid to ensure 
salutary style. 

For instance, you may have been 
taught to avoid mixing stripes and 
plaids, or to never wear white after 
Labor Day. 

Some may even have been so 
heavily socialized against a particular 
style that donning a certain color or 
design could be likened to drowning. 

While some looks truly are univer- 
sally accepted as ultra-faux pas (clash- 
ingnavy pantswithablackshirt), much 
of what remains “restricted” in the way 
of fashion remains subjective — often 
family-induced. 

However, in recentyears, and par- 
ticularly for the upcoming spring, 
summer and fall collections, a num- 
ber of supposed “fashion no-nos” 
have not only become permissible, 
but utterly fashion-forward! 

At the forefront of this movement 
toward debunking the myths of fash- 
ion no-nos is an article of clothing 
once deemed hokey and utterly un- 
flattering, especially for women: 
shorts. Receiving full integration in 
the fashion world after a long history 
of discrimination, shorts have never 
been so stylish. 

While the male species has consis- 
tently purchased, worn, and been a 
proponent of the half-pant we like to 
call the short, women have shunned 
its existence, considering it unflatter- 
ing garb that exploits flaws rather than 
accentuating positive features. More- 
over, brave women who dared to bare 
have forever been glared at in disgust 
by their female compatriots — a stri- 
dent reminder to the short-wearing 
lady that this item of clothing is off- 
limits to all. Period. 

Today, however, more and more 
women are donning the peculiar off- 
shoot of the pant family. The newly 
acceptable nature of shorts forwomen 
can be owed to designers no longer 
favoring booty-short styles that un- 
comfortably chafe the groin area, and 
can only be sported by the thinnest, 
most toned females. 


Instead, the popular short styles 
of 2005 are the seersucker types, 
which fall just below the knee cap, 
having the flattering effect of elon- 
gating the female leg while showing 
justthe rightamountofsummertime 
skin. 

And, as celebrities Lindsay Lohan 
and Paris Hilton—both avid short- 
wearers—have demonstrated, shorts 
can be for day or night, depending on 
the accessories. For instance, dress 
up a pair of black satin seersucker 
with killer stilettos, or dress them 
down with simple flats or sandals. 
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The versatile nature and innovative 
look of today’s shorts make this once- 
detested garment a welcomed mem- 
ber of the summer wardrobe. 
Another hot spring style receiv- 
ing emancipation from the book of 
fashion blunders is the polka dot pat- 
tern. Traditionally viewed by fash- 
ion-forward individuals as a “silly,” 
“childish” pattern, often evoking 
images of clownsand carnivals, polka 
dots are popping up all over the run- 
ways, in the malls and on the streets. 
Ralph Lauren, J. Crew, and 
Shoshanna have all included polka 
dot designs on their men’s and 
women’s summer swimwear collec- 
tions, while high-fashion designers 
like Mare Jacobs and Yves Saint 
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Yesterday’s fashion faux-pas might 
be tomorrow’ hottest fashion fad _ 


Laurent have created pants, blouses, 
and jackets covered with thousands 
of the delightful dots. 

Still not convinced that polkas are 
A-okay? Fashion icon Sarah Jessica 
Parker showed up to the Grammy 
Awards donned head to toe ina black 
and white polka dot gown, courtesy 
of none other than YSL. 

Of the same lineage as polka dots 
are black and white stripes, also a 
once-abhorred design scheme that’s 
come to dominate runways and cloth- 
ing stores for spring summer, and 
fall. 

In the past, vertical stripes were 
thought to make a person look fat, 
while horizontal stripes just looked 
plain bizarre. Today, however, stripes 
in their black and white form are hot- 
ter than hot. 

Other of-the-moment favorites that 
once did time in the fashion peniten- 
tiary include puffy-skirts, bulbous bead 
necklaces, brocade prints, oversized 
granny-knit sweaters, and Hawaiian- 
print weekend wear. Worn the right 
way, these customarily deplorablelooks 
will have you looking chic as ever. 

The fact that styles once consid- 
ered universally unacceptable have 
emerged today as haute haute haute 
merely points to the long-time-com- 
ing theme of fashion in the 21st cen- 
tury: there are no rules. 

Anarticle ofclothing thatmayearn 
you a glare, or categorize you as a 
fashion slob one day, could just as 
likely earn you a place in the fashion 
hall of fame the next. Rather than 
following the fashion magazines and 
high-profile celebrities, the masses are 
increasingly establishing their indi- 
vidual sets of fashion rules, with indi- 
vidualism being the constant here. 

So remember, next time you 
clash neon green with dark orange 
and purple, receiving censorious 
stares and utterances, a week from 
now that same green-orange-purple 
combination could be at the height 
of fashion, appearing on the run- 
ways of Missoni, or the back of Sa- 
rah Jessica Parker. 

Whenit comes to fashion, let your- 
self be the rule-maker. Who knows, 
perhaps you'll create the trend of the 
era. 
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You're hotand you knowit. So are all your friends that we've been cl 
why don’t you just nominate all these hot people? E-mail: HotatHopkins 
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Name: Betsy Maragakes 

Year: Senior 

Major: Psychology, Political Sci- 
ence 

Hometown: Doylestown, Pa. 


Here is everything you need to 
know about Betsy, this week’s Hot 
at Hopkins: she’s 5’4”, her favorite 
color is hot pink and she absolutely 
loves men with long hair. 

“You know, the ‘haven’t shaved 
inat least five years’ look,” she says. 

Betsy happens to be into bikers, 
but if you want to rev her engine, 
she has pretty specific plans in mind. 
First, you have to pick her up with 
the rest of your biker gang buddies. 
Then, you have to take her to a bar 
and order a round of shots and a 
few beers. 

Next, you have to play pool until 
the early hours ofthe morning. And 
lastly, if you are not too tired, you 
have to hop on your hog and ride 
off into the sunset with your Fabio- 
like locks trailing behind you. 

Besty likes a man who doesn’t 
mind cuddling — orschmoopiness, 
as she calls it. And after all that 
schmooping, you'd better not be 
disrespectful, because disrespect is 
her pet peeve. So maybe if you find 
out what respect means to her, you 
can enjoy her best quality. And what 
might that be? 

“My sunny disposition,” she 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


says. 

But if you want to bask with 
Betsy, you better be able to wield 
some flossanda toothbrush. Betsy's 
biggest turnoff is when guys have 
“Austin Powers teeth.” So remem- 
ber, if you don’t tend to that oral 
hygiene, don’t expect to get any 
shagging from Betsy. 

Betsy’s weirdest habit is that she 
happens to know the lyrics to every 
song that they play on soft rock and 
country stations. She also claims that 
her worst quality is her “complete 
inability to walk. 

So in summary, Betsy is looking 
for a leather-clad biker dude who has 
a great set of teeth and absolutely no 
reservations about getting cuddly and 
calling her “Snugglebunny.” Best of 
luck, Betsy... you're going to needit. 








Name: Bradington Test 

Year: Freshmen 

Major: Biological Sciences/ Women’s 
Studies 

Hometown: Dresher, Pa. 


You can pretty easily tell that Brad 
isa swimmer — whatother guy would 
list a Speedo as his favorite item of 
clothing. 

He also says that his hair is brown 
with chlorinated highlights. But 
maybe he’s been spending too much 
time underwater — while he lists his 
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“smooth game” as his best quality, 
his biggest pet peeve is “when girls 
talk.” Hey Brad, if you let any la- 
dies know about that pet peeve, 
the only game you'll be playing 
will be with yourself. 

Brad’s ideal date is dinner and 
a movie — he’s a true original. 
He’d start the night out by going 
to Melting Pot, and then take ina 
chick flick at the Towson Com- 
mons. His favorite? How to Lose a 
Guy in Ten Days. 

“[ really connect with the main 
character, Kate Hudson,” he says. 

Brad says he enjoys staying 
in, so that he can take advantage 
of maximum schmoopy time 
(hey, just like Betsy! What a co- 
incidence!), and snuggle while 
watching a Meg Ryan movie. But 
he’d rather be watching When 
Ben Met Jerry—he’s an icecream 
fiend, and Vermont’s finest is his 
favorite. 

But don’t go thinking that Brad 
is girly—he prefers the Rambo 
look on his women. 

“If my girl is good with a rifle, 
sports the newest designer camo, 
and can spot a good fox in the 
woodsa mile away, she really melts 
my butter,” he says. 

Brad’s favorite color is cer- 
ulean (a deeep blue), but only 
when it’s on his Lacoste collared 
shirt. 

If you want to be sure to sabo- 
tage a relationship with Brad, his 
biggest turnoff is when a girl 
busts out the L-word too soon 
(hint: he’s not talking about 
“Lacoste”). His biggest turn-on 
is, well, you guessed it, 
schmoopiness. How odd, two 
swimmer Hot at Hopkins in one 
week, and they both profess to 
be all about the schmooping. 

Lastly, Brad has an eccentric 
fetish that he’d like to fess up to 
right here and right now. 

“Tve always wanted todressup _ 
like a funnel cake,” he says. 

Maybe Hopkins needs to put 
less chlorine in the pool. 
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Sweet Retreat 








3215 Charles located in the Blackstone 





NOW SERVING 
BOAR'S HEAD 


(deli meats and cheese) 


HOT SANDWICH SPECIAL 
all meals under $7 with 
chips/fountain drink 


ASK FOR SPECIAL FIXINs’ 
fresh avacado, roasted red 
pepper, sun-dried tomato, 
pesto and cranberry sauce 
HOT GRILLED panini style 
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Queer zombies, fem-porn and Fellini 


Classic new wave films will rub elbows with experimental shorts at Hopkins Film Fest 
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Giulietta Masina, real-life wife of Federico Fellini, stars in the dazzlingly psychedelic Juliet of the Spirits. 


BY MAHA JAFRI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Hey, remember a long time ago, 
before you came to college? You did 
stuff then, remember? And had, like, 
interests? Maybe, like many of us, 
you ve forgotten that before your pri- 
mary forms of recreation were half- 
heartedly crap-talking your peers and 
wistfully reading PDFs of transfer 
applications at 2 a.m., you actually 
cared about the bands and books and 
movies in your thefacebook.com pro- 
file. Anyway, take heart. There’s a 
dose of arty fun around the corner. 
The annual Johns Hopkins Film Fest 
will be here from April 21-24, and for 
a few days we can all pretend like we 
go to anormal college. 

Organized completely by Hopkins 
students, the 2005 Festis offering one 
of its strongest schedules yet. Festival 
Programmer senior Judy Berman 
encourages both students and other 
Baltimoreans to take advantage of the 
‘Fest. She says, “There’sawhole world 
of interesting independent films out 


there, and they’re really hard to get to 
if you don’t go to a bunch of film 
festivals. This brings it all here.” 

Indeed, the variety and quality of 
the films on this year’s schedule prom- 
ises to have a little something for ev- 
eryone. Some highlights include the 
documentary DiG!, a narrative shorts 
show Tampons, Queer Zombies, 
Robotripping, and Other Things That 
Happen When Jesus Visits Baltimore, 
and Daisies (a Czech new wave clas- 
sic), and much more. And while nor- 
mally, “much more” just means the 
crappy stuff you’re trying to get in 
without drawing attention to it, this 
time it’s for real — there’s lots of fun, 
smart, scary, weird, and goofy stuff 
on the Fest schedule for this year, so 
make sure to pick up one of the pro- 
grams around campus. Even if you 
hate movies, the programs (designed 
to look like a bizarro-world Hullaba- 
loo) are a good read. 

The narrative shorts show Tam- 
pons, Queer Zombies... kicks off with 
Ladies Room, a short by filmmaker 
Kate Berstein. The film consists of a 


series of vignettes of young women in 
— you guessed it — the bathroom. 
Without resorting to cliché, the film 
accurately and intimately showcases 
the particular behaviors that girls per- 
form in front of the mirror, on the 
toilet and otherwise. Don’t miss this 
film, if only for the ad parody for a 
tampon that looks like a candy bar. 
Authentic, intimate, and weirdly reso- 
nant (at least for the ladies in the au- 
dience), Ladies Room will have you 
wondering why no one thought of 
making this film before. 

Also in the Tampons, Queer Zom- 
bies... veinis The Fashion of the Christ, 
in which Jesus comes to Baltimore 
and subsequently realizes he won't 
getanywhere withoutanew hairstyle. 
And if you miss the first narrative 
shorts show, there’s always, You'll 
Laugh, You'll Cry, You'll See Fire Hy- 
drants Talk: Narrative Shorts 2, which 
offers a second round of gems for 
those ofus with shortattention spans. 
This shorts show also includes two of 
the six home-grown Hopkinsfilmsin 
the Fest Our Poets by junior Dave 


Dittell and Once by junior Anna | 


Prebluda. Chock-full of Hopkins tal- 
ent, the Fest is also screening the work 
ofsenior Mike Muniak ( Yellow Socks) 
and sophomore Michael 
Wyszomierski (Foolproof). 
Animated shorts this year also look 
intriguing. Hopkins faculty member 
Karen Yasinsky’s Boys (who is also 


screening her short Who is Your True | 


Love?) depicts a preciously creepy 
boy-boy tussle. In filmmaker Greg 


R.S. Kilstrom’s Hotel St. Cosmos, a | 


visually sensational and strikingly 
ominous aesthetic sets the stage fora 
very important game of chess played 


in a rent-free hotel. The garbled | 


speech and eerie aspect of the central 
characters (a King and a Queen) ups 
the cool factor. 

For those who prefer more tradi- 
tional fare, there are several feature- 
length films in the schedule, as well. 
Don’t expect the usual Hollywood 
shtick, though. Donkey Skin is a 
French musical fairy tale from 1970 
in which Catherine Deneuve escapes 
incest and everyone wears awesome 
costumes. The aforementioned DiG! 
isa critically acclaimed documentary 
that explores the relationship between 
the bands the Dandy Warhols and 
the Brian Jonestown Massacre and 
their efforts to survive in the record- 
ing industry withoutselling out. In its 
Maryland premier at the Fest, Eleva- 
tor Movie guarantees to be an intelli- 
gent and unsettling success. And 


don’t forget — there’s also Hot and | 


Bothered: Feminist Pornography, 
which explores the mission and ac- 
tions of women who are defying the 
porn industry to get the films they 
want made. 

And there you have it. 

Allscreenings will be in Shriver and 
are free for Hopkins students, faculty, 
and employees. For non-Hopkins 
viewers, the price is still low ($3 for a 
show ticket, $5 for a day pass, and $15 
for a Festival pass). For complete in- 
formation, including the Festival 
schedule and film descriptions, check 
out the Hopkins Film Fest Web site at 
http://www. hopkinsfilmfest.com. 





Accidental photographer finds a barren Brazil 


BY ROBBIE WHELAN 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


“T think other, ‘real’ photographers 
mightbe jealous or mad that my photos 
are up...I mean, this was kind of an 
accidental thing,” says junior Monica 
McDonoughaswesiton the couchesin 
thelobby of One World Café, where the 
works in her her photo exhibit, 
“Fazendas de Café,” adorn the walls. 

Thisadmissionisnotonethatmost 
artists will give freely — especially 
notartists who haveas keen an eye for 
color, composition and beauty as 
McDonough does. Through 19 digi- 
tal prints, on display at One World 
until May 8, McDonough captures 
the eerily lonesome feel of several 
coffee plantations in rural Brazil 
which she visited last summer while 
doing research through the Latin 
American Studies department. 

As a whole package, the images 
recall the American South and all the 
baggage of decay and disrepair that 
comes with so many of its portrayals 
— like a Faulkner novel in clear color 
plantation landscapes. In “Rodas” 
(“Wheels”), three discarded tires, 
rusted toa rich, dark red, lean against 
a stone wall. Their hue almost exactly 
matches the color of the red dirt of the 
road, which recurs in many of 
McDonough’s photos. In “Parede,” 
the pinkish rocks ofacollapsing stone 
wall match the smooth bricks of the 
dusty road nearby, again combining 
an image of waste and corrosion with 
a dominant color scheme. 

The collection goes back and forth; 
some of the images are striking bi- 
chromatic studies done in contrast- 
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ing color schemes (the yellow and 
green front facade-of a small, beauti- 
ful country church in “Santa Gertru- 
dis”), while others are drab and almost 
irrelevant to the rest of the show (“O 
Campo,” “Estatue”). In a handful of 
photographs of Brazilian imperial palm 
trees, “A Arvore,” “Palmeiros 
Emperais, “and “Ramas,” the tangled, 
shadowy branches creep menacingly 
like the kudzu vines of the South. 

McDonough ended up in Brazil 
last June and July on a departmental 
grant from the Latin American stud- 
ies program, interviewing descen- 
dents of pre-Civil War American set- 
tlers in the interior of the state of Sao 
Paulo. When the Civil Warbrokeoutin 
1861, a handful of Southern gentry 
packed upand moved to Brazil,acoun- 
trywhere slavery was still practiced and 
where the climate was not unlike Ala- 
bamaor Georgia. Their first colony was 
called Americana, and their first gen- 
eration of children had names like 
“Jefferson” and “Sherman.” Slowly, 
they began to assimilate into Brazilian 
customs and cultures. 

McDonough says that many his- 
torians have held up Americana and 
the people of the surrounding region 
as examples of strong historical 
memory and preservation, but that 
most of the claims they make about 
historical recreationandactivememory 
are based only ona yearly festival — the 
Festa Confederada. On this one day 
each year, “the women dress up in old- 
fashioned American period gowns and 
make traditional southern foods,” says 
McDonough, “butit’s only during that 
one day that everything is well-pre- 
served and remembered.” 
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Junior Monica McDonough visited Brazil last summer to do research. 


The history of Americana and the 
Confederate-Brazilian population 
were brought to McDonough’s at- 
tention in Professor Mary Bensabat- 
Ott’s Brazilian Culture and Civiliza- 
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tion class. She was intrigued. “Basi- 
cally, I wanted to know how the 
American descendents of Confeder- 
ates identified themselves. Are they 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B7 
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“Nerdy” director Todd Solondz shows Palindrome at the MD Film Fest. 


Ed 


| BY PATRICK KENNEDY 


THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeETTER 


Stolen paintings, big-city politics, 
quadriplegic rugby, and World War 
Il] are only a few of the subjects that 
this year’s entries in the Maryland 


| Film Festival have set out to tackle. 


In keeping with its mission “to cre- 
ate a world class festival centered in 
Baltimore,” Maryland’s premier 
showcase for newly minted cinema 
is presenting an open schedule of 
novice pieces and festival-season fa- 
vorites. Round that out with celeb- 
rity guests and samples of classic 
filmmaking, and the 2005 lineup is 
complete. 

Of the thousands of films submit- 
ted annually to the Maryland Film 
Festival, only a select few make the 
final cut. Though quality and origi- 
nality are essential, the scheduled 
movies are also chosen with the in- 
tention of presenting a broad array of 
topics. Despite this selectivity, the 
Maryland Film Festival departs from 
programs like Cannes and Sundance 
in several ways, eschewing the nail- 
biting competition that marks so 
many other film-fests. 

There is little to say about prizes, 
judging, and categories, consider- 
ing that the Maryland Film Festival 
utilizes none of the above. How- 
ever, this is perceived as a way of 
promoting quality moviemaking, 
not compromising it. “We have de- 
cided to avoid any feeling of com- 
petition in order to promote free 
ideas,” notes Festival coordinator 
Jed Dietz. “Film is a broad art form, 
and, simply, a great way to bring 
people together.” 

Earlier this month, the Film Festi- 
val treated audiences to an ongoing 
documentary retrospective, playing 
well-received works like Imelda, Cap- 
turing the Friedmans, and Brother’s 
Keeper every Monday. But the main 
event begins on May 5, when the Fes- 
tival itself opens with a showing of the 
year’s roster of short films. 

Of course, the MFF’s films are pre- 
sented in the most sophisticated man- 
ner possible, with digital formatting and 
advanced projection technologies. At 
each screening, audiences are given the 
opportunity to meet and talk with the 
individuals behind each new movie. In 
the past, prominent directors like Jim 
Sheridan (My Left Foot, In the Name of 
the Father, and In America) and Barry 
Levinson (Rain Man, Wag the Dog, 
Sleepers) have made appearances. As 
both a conversation on film and a test- 
ing ground for up and coming films, 
this year’s Maryland Film Festival of- 
fers a continuing appeal. 

Much of the Festival’s early buzz 
has surrounded the Maryland-pro- 
duced Swimmers, a story of volcanic 
family tensions and soothing Chesa- 
peake Bay scenery. Having done the 
rounds at Sundance, Swimmers is the 
latest effort from independent direc- 
tor and writer Doug Sadler, whose 
earlier effort, Riders, hit the Festival 
back in 2001. With its unique setting, 
Swimmers is a definite reflection of 
another Festival objective, namely, 


to promote filmmaking within the — 


state of Maryland itself. 
Already, Swimmershasreceivedrave 
reviews from the Hollywood Reporter 
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Doug Sadler’s (left) Eastern shore film Swimmers showed at Sundance. 


MD Film Fest draws 
out artsy filmmakers 





and will probably, with a steady supply 
of critical momentum, hit theaters this 
year. It will be joined on the Festival’s 
screens by documentary features such 
as director Alex Gibney’s portrait of 
corporate corruption, Enron: The 
Smartest Guys in the Room, and Henry 
Alex Ruben’s look at the 2004 Athens 
Paralympics, Murderball. Hosted by 
director Kirby Dick, the Academy 
Award-nominated documentary Twist 
of Faith, a chronicle of sexual abuse by 
the Catholic clergy, will be shown this 
year as well. 

Known for his warped, obsessive 
themes, director Tod Solondz ( Wel- 
come to the Dollhouse, Happiness) has 
sent his latest piece, Palindromes, to 
the Festival. The story of Aviva, a 13- 
year-old ona quest to mother a child, 
Solondz’s latest is fraught with social 
commentary and uses no less than 
eight actors for the voice of its main 
character. The rest ofthe MFF’s origi- 
nals, while not quite as twisted, touch 
on subjects ranging from petty rob- 
bery to compulsive womanizing to 
the music industry. 

As usual, a series of celebrity guests 
are on the program to host classic 
films this year. Harvey Pekar, the 
comic book icon depicted in Ameri- 
can Splendor, will present Oscar-win- 
ner The Bicycle Thief, while Olympic 
figure skater Dorothy Hamill will 
bring audiences a special showing of 
Mary Poppins. And, of course, a few 
of Maryland’s homegrown celebri- 
ties get their turn. Democratic Sena- 
tor Barbara Mikulski will head the 
festival’s screening of To Kill a Mock- 
ing Bird, based on Harper Lee’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning tale of racial 
tensions in 1930s Alabama. Now re- 
turning for his seventh year as a host, 
John Waters will introduce La Chatte 
a‘ Deux Tétes, Jacques Nolot’s lookat 
one night in a Parisian porn cinema. 

In the past, the Maryland Film 
Festival has been a halfway point for 
movies like Born into Brothels, win- 
ner of the 2005 Best Documentary 
Oscar. But even students and faculty 
from Hopkins have submitted pieces 
in the past. By giving the public an 
intimate format for appreciating film, 
the Festival comes offas anything but 
elitist. And for three days the MFF’s 
latest offerings and unique philoso- 
phy will be on display for any 
Baltimorean with an affection for 
movies and a few hours of free time. 

The Maryland Film Festival will be 
held May 5-8 at locations to be an- 
nounced. Check http:// 


www.mdfilmfest.org for more infor- 
mation. 
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Bat Boy: A musical with some guts 
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Bat Boy (senior Mike Levy) and Shelley (sophomore Danielle Haber) share a touching moment on stage. 


BY XIAO-BO YUAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Bat Boy’s gotit pretty rough. While 
all the other kids his age are cavorting 
in the woods and sneaking drinks out 
of dad’s liquor cabinet, he’s stuck try- 
ing to decide whether or not to drink 
his neighbors’ blood before they kill 
him out of revulsion. 

Deep down, though, this half-hu- 
man, half-vampire bat creature just 
wants one thing — to bea real boy. In 
the Barnstormers’ newest production 
Bat Boy: The Musical, it is this blood- 
thirsty Pinocchio’s desire for nor- 
malcy — to file taxes, teach yoga class, 
bake pecan pies — that grounds the 
play in both comedy and pathos. 

Originally debuting as an off- 
Broadway play in 2001, legend has it 
that Bat Boy sprung from a Weekly 

World News headline proclaiming 
that a humanoid bat had been found 
in a cave. But call it a parody at your 
own risk — Bat Boy is morea tongue- 
in-cheek celebration of the musical 
genre than an effort to subvert it. 

As the character Bat Boy himself 


+ said in an interview with the Dra- 


matists Play Service, “The tunes, 
the lyrics and the story are all origi- 
nal, and if anyone disagrees, I shall 
be happy to debate them, refute 
them, saw through their rib cage 
with my incisors and extract their 
juicy spleen.” 

Right. Original musical it is. 

The Barnstormer’s production, 
directed by visiting New York direc- 
tor Alex Timbers, revels in Bat Boy’s 
larger themes of belonging and fam- 
ily without indulging in too many 
self-conscious winks at the expense 
of its silly characters. 

Presented in the intimate Swirnow 
Theater, the play opens with a group 
of small-town West Virginia teens 
who stumble across Bat Boy, played 
as a squealing Gollum-like critter by 
senior Mike Levy. Startled, he bites 
one of the girls, and eventually is 
wrangled by the town Sheriff (played 
with a delightfully cartoonish drawl 
by sophomore Jerome Fox) and de- 
posited at the house of the town vet- 
erinarian, Dr. Thomas Parker (se- 
nior Steven Chen). 

Under the watchful and caring 
eye of Mrs. Meredith Parker (fresh- 


man Liz Eldridge) and her perky 
daughter Shelley (sophomore 
Danielle Haber), Bat Boy quickly 
becomes civilized, apparently via 
numerous flash cards and a set of 
BBC tapes (no wonder he has a 
quasi-Rex Harrison accent). 
Butlife for Bat Boy continues to be 
complicated even after he abandons 
his wild side. First, there’s the whole 
thing with his unbearable thirst for 
blood. Then, there’s the deranged 
Dr. Parker, who constantly battles 
Bat Boy for his wife’s affection. And 
of course, Bat Boy engages in the 
obligatory romance with “the daugh- 
ter” Shelley — who, after Bat Boy’s 
transformation into the Jude Law of 
animal-human hybrids, starts find- 
ing blood-sucking pretty damn hot. 
This mixture of situation comedy 
and suspense, along with some alter- 
nately funny and stirring song-and- 
dance numbers, takes place in a re- 
vivalist Christian town filled with 
characters like the grieving Mrs. Tay- 
lor (one of four roles played by senior 
Dave Fishman) and her gun-toting 
son Rick (freshman Joseph Micali). 


Larry Flynt’s Hustler Club 
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townspeople were among the best in 
the production. Fishman, in particu- 
lar, showed a good deal of comedic 
range as he moved from dumb cow- 
hand to the melodramatic Mrs. Tay- 


lor. As Rick, the macho reactionary | 


jerk of the play, newbie Micali also 
squeezed some laughs out of his role. 
The Barnstormers got 


the production suffered at times from 


an overall sloppiness. At Sunday | 


night’s performance, the cast’s intro- 
ductory musical sequence, “Hold Me, 
Bat Boy,” was not nearly as synchro- 


nized as it should have been, with a | 


bit ofarm-flapping choreography that 
veered dangerously into middle- 
school drama camp territory. 

The acting and singing, too, were 


uneven. As the lead, Levy brought a | 
certain befuddled charm to Bat Boy | 


in his feral state, but pulled outa genu- 
inely atrocious British accent for the 
civilized version. And while his sing- 
ing voice was passable, many of the 
lyrics were muddled. 


In fact, clarity ofsound wasa prob- | 


lem throughout the production, with 
chunks of sung dialogue becoming 
inaudible against the musical accom- 
paniment. 

Some stand-outs in the play in- 
cluded Eldridge, who struck the per- 
fect tone and notes as Meredith 
Parker, and Chen as her insane vet 
husband. As their daughter Shelley, 
Haber looked cute and emoted well, 
but her breathy singing voice was of- 
ten not quite up to par. 

However, in a musical that fea- 
tures both serious issues of identity 
and the presence of dancing animal 


hand puppets, the Barnstormers did | 


an admirable job of not overplay- 
ing the ridiculous. “I am not some 
garden gnome!” Bat Boy pro- 
nounces during the play — and 
thankfully, the production gave this 


bizarrely lovable character more | 


respect than that. 


Brazil 


photos on 


Many of the actors playing minor | 


display 
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Brazilians? Are they Americans? Are 
they Confederates?” 

McDonough added that she 
wanted to see how the Confederados 
remembered their heritage on a day- 
to-day basis, rather than just during 
their holidays. She lived with a host 
family and spent most of her time 
interviewing descendents of the 
American immigrants and visiting 
places like a famous cemetery in the 
region. She said that she found 
American traditions like the cooking 
of Southern-style biscuits and the 
making of patchwork quilts even in 
the home where she stayed. 

Since returning, the photographer 
has nurtured her interest in Brazilian 
culture by joining the Hopkins 
capoeira club and continuing to study 
Portuguese. 

The pictures in “Fazendas de 
Café” (which means “Coffee Planta- 
tions”) were taken ona whim during 
a tour that McDonough took of an 
area called Limeira, near Americana, 
which included visits to five coffee 
plantations. “It was kind of like go- 
ing back in time,” she said, “and see- 
ing old tools and antique-style tech- 
nology. The buildings all showed a 
lot of wear, and it looked as ifnothing 
had been bothered for a long time. 
One of the reasons why the photos 
don’t include any people is that the 
buildings really show the age of the 
place.” 

McDonough says that there was 
no purposeful theme to the collec- 
tion, but she ended up producing a 
very cohesive set of pictures. There 
is, however, a recurring motif of the 
pathway — the one leading up to the 
little yellow church in “Santa Gertru- 
dis” or the one leading to the door of 
the “Casa de Café”. 

“Whatreally drew me to these pic- 
tures was this idea of the path,” said 
McDonough. “These are paths that 
invite you into the picture and open 
itup for you.” Again, the artist makes 
a statement that is as surprising as it 
is honest. She insists that she took 
these picture just wandering around 
looking at things, and that she has no 
training in photography, and that she 
did not purposefully compose the 
scenes the way she did, It is hard to 
believe indeed — that these works 
composed with brilliant and con- 
trasting color, strong, pervasive tone, 
and a somber, gothic feel, are the 
work of an accidental photographer. 

“Fazendas de Café” is on display at 
One World Café, 100 W? University 
Parkway, until May 8. 
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New Vibrations 


Queens of the 
Stone Age— 


Lullabies to Paralyze 


Interscope 
March 22,2005 


Stoner rock has reached a glori- 
ous new height thanks to Queens of 
the Stone Age’s new album Lullabies 
to Paralyze. With co-band founder 


| Nick Olivieri ousted, frontman/god 


Josh Homme takes over to orchestrate 
an album full of driving rhythms like 
“Medication” and the cowbell-satu- 
rated “Little Sister,” as well as more 
melodicpieces suchas “I Never Came.” 
Then there’s “Someone’s in the 
Wolf,” (a song which partially ex- 
plains the masks on the album’s back 
cover), whichis acombination ofboth. 
The band lineups again features the 
shadowy Mark Lanegan (ex-singer for 
the Screaming Trees) and the multi- 
talented guitarist Troy Van Leeuwen. 
But it also adds a slew of guests such as 
Billy F Gibbons (ZZ Top), Shirley 
Manson (Garbage),and Homme’sgirl- 
friend, Brody Dalle (The Distillers). 
Joey Castillo has also been in- 
ducted as drummer, a switch from 


LENS OP mie Brn Ave 


ADTISGRY 
Liavce ceases | 





2002’s Songs for the Deaf which fea- 
tured hard-act-to-follow Dave Grohl 
(no explanation needed). Joey does 
acrushingly good job though, keep- 
ing time on an album that will in- 
deed limit blood flow and perhaps 
cause paralysis in some listeners. 
“Tangled up in Plaid” is definitely a 
highlight for Lullabies to Paralyze, 
beginning with ambience, then mov- 
ing into a dynamic rhythm piano, 
with Homme’s high voice floating 
on top, and then switching into a 
dance-rock refrain and then back 
again. Homme has truly defined this 
genre, first with former band, Kyuss, 
and now with QOTSA, which keeps 
raising the bar for themselves and 
themselves only. 
—Michelle Miano 





Hot Hot Heat— 
Flevator 


Sire 


April 5, 2005 


It'sbeenabout three years since Hot 
Hot Heat last droppedanalbum, andit 
is nice to see that lead singer Steve Bays 
hasn’t gotten too far out of his head. 
The wounded teen aggression, the self- 
conscious hipsterdom and the spiteful 
breakup-tongue-lashings are all still 
there, albeitin watered-down, not quite 
as witty form. 

Elevator starts with “Running Out 
ofTime,” an anti-hipster rant against 
the “drop dead gorgeous art history 
dropout” and the “screenplay play- 
ers” with “cotton candy for eyes and 
cotton balls for brains.” The feel of 
the newalbum is less of the beepy 80s 
dance-throwback, and more of an 
early 60s bubble gum-pop fusion type 
of thing. It’s cool enough, but it feels 
like an area where the band isn’t re- 
ally comfortable. Bays’ Robert 
Smithian yelp emerges far too sel- 
dom, and guitarist Dante DeCaro 
seems to have traded his no power 
chords credo for an easier, straighter, 
pop-punk approach. 

On Elevator, Hot Hot Heat is the 
band playing at the gym at the high 
school dance, but they’re feeling lack- 
luster—the guysaren’twhoopingitup, 
the punch isn’t spiked, and they can’t 
even coax the co-eds onto the dance 
floor. 

“You Owe Me an JOU” is a high- 
light — something ofa return to Bays’ 
clever wordplay on Make Up the 

















Breakdown. “He was in the habit of 
taking things for granted,” he sings of 
a cocky lover who has dumped his 
hubby, “granted, there wasn’t much 
for him to take.” The chorus is in the 
spurned girlie’s voice—a childish yell 
ofentitlement that is clearly Bays’ own 
feelings coming out. The lackluster 
single, “Goodnight, Goodnight” is the 
obligatory second-album breakup 
song, where Bays accuses his ex of 
never actually listening to the records 
by the bands she name-drops. The 
message you should be getting here is: 
hipsters and other people who think 
record collections are a good judge of 
character are lame. 

The reason why this album is such 
a disappointmentis that it has none of 
the urgency and ambivalent desire of 
Make Up the Breakdown. The band is 
no longer chasing the girl — groping 
for her in strained vocal intonations, 
acerbic guitars, frantic beats, funky 
bass, and caustic lyrics — but instead 
are mourning her loss. And with guys 
whose jean jackets are this tight, whose 
coifs are this artfully disheveled and 
whose sunglasses are this expensive, 
it’s just tough to relate. 

—Robbie Whelan 





Ani DiFranco— 
Knuckle Down 
Righteous Babe 
Jan.25,2005 


Ani DiFranco, best known for en- 
ergetic songs ofindignation, displays 
a more mature, contemplative side 
inhernewalbum, Knuckle Down. On 
this album, her unique skills as a lyri- 
cist evoke thought-provoking ques- 
tions of past relationships. Although 
many of these questions remain un- 
answered, DiFranco discovers that 
this introspection has allowed her to 
mature, 

Throughout the album, DiFranco 
reflects on her relationship with her 
husband, who she obviously misses 
deeply. However, it is this profound 
self-reflection that has made her less 
resentful and more forgiving. In the 
opening title track, Ani claims she’s 
“done gunnin’ to get close/ to some 
imagined bliss/ I gotta knuckle down/ 
and just be okay with this.” From this 
Opening song, it is evident that she 
has moved away from her edgy, angst 
ridden days of 1995’s Not a Pretty 
Girl, 

The songs in Knuckle Down dis- 
play a more consistent, calmer Ani. 
Although she sticks to her folksy 
roots, her songs are more conversa- 
tional and melancholic than in the 
past. Itis clear that DiFranco is dealing 
with a devastating break-up; she ap- 
pears extremely vulnerable to her lis- 
tenersin such songsas “Sunday Morn- 
ing,” during which she reminiscences 
over a lackadaisical time when she and 
her lover would read in bed, occasion- 
ally glancing at one another. 

Throughoutthis album, DiFranco 





focuses on the positive things she has 
learned. In “Modulation,” she affirms 
her positivity when she says “We took 
each other higher/ then we set each 
other free.” Unlike her embittered 
reaction to a failed liaison, like the 
one in Living in Clip’s “Untouchable 
Face,” DiFranco infuses her new mu- 
sic with a wiser self. 

Despite these changes, on Knuckle 
Down Ani remains a talented lyricist, 
creating songs which do not call for 
presentaction. Shehasaknack forevok- 
ing striking scenery through unique 
descriptions of everyday scenes. For 
example, in Living in Clip Ani describes 
the Hudson River as having “more col- 
ors than my sock drawer ever dreamed 
of.” In keeping with her meditation on 
relationships, in “Callous” she describes 
images ofa struggling involvement, as- 
serting at “love like a vaudeville show/ 
so charming and obscene.” 

It is through these lyrics that we 
see a maturing Ani. After releasing 
seventeen albums since 1990, 
DiFranco is recognizing her per- 
sonal growth. She is reconciling her 
past by focusing on the positive. In 
the final track, “Recoil,” she leaves 
us with the wise advice of “taking 
one breath at a time.” 

—Quinn Rowan 
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This Beauty Shop has style, 


Sass anda sense of humor 








j COURTESY OF HTTP://INLANDEMPIRESTRIKESBACK.NET 
Queen Latifa as Gina tells off Kevin Bacon (Jorge) in Beauty Shop. 


BY MARY BANKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Colored weaves, Southern accents 
and catfish can all be found at Gina’s 
Salon. Beauty Shop, which is a spin- 
off of Ice Cube’s Barber Shop 2, is 
hilarious. Although the conversations 
at Gina’s Salon are not as controver- 
sial as the ones spoken at Calvin’s 
barber shop, the conversations are 
just as juicy — and the cast as color- 
ful. 

In Beauty Shop, Gina Norris, who 
is played by Queen Latifah, is the 
sassy, in-your-face stylist and beauty 
shop owner. We first encounter Gina 
in Barber Shop 2 as Calvin’s smart- 
mouthed ex-girlfriend, who is not 
afraid to verbally go toe-to-toe with 
Eddie, the senior citizen barber 
known for his Don King hair and his 
colorful commentaries. 

Gina moves from the Windy City 
to hot Atlanta, and works at an up- 
scale salon, where Jorge Christophe, 
played by Kevin Bacon, is the over- 
the-top, finger-snapping, narcissis- 
tic hairstylist and owner. He always 
refers to himself in the third-person. 
For instance, he tells Gina, “The best 


thing that happened to Jorgeis Jorge.” 

In addition to his self-indulgence, 
Jorge demeans his staff — especially 
Gina. When he sees the taped-up pic- 
ture of Calvin’s barber shop staff, 
Jorge snatches the photo off of Gina’s 
mirror, and says, “This is an up-scale 
salon,” adding that she shouldn’t buy 
her frames at K-Mart. 

Fed up with this treatment, Gina 
quits — she wants to have her own 
salon. At first, Gina is denied a loan 
because, as the banker explains, she 
did not have the 3 C’s: credit, collat- 
eral, and capital. In typical Gina be- 
havior, she says the third C is color. 

Notbeing deterred, Ginanotices that 
the banker has her eye on a male co- 
worker. When the bankerisin the bath- 
room, Gina creates a glamorous hair- 
style for her using neon colored 
paper-clips. She is so impressed with 
Gina’s skills that she approves the loan. 

Using the loan, Gina purchases a 
’70s, retro-inspired salon, which des- 
perately needs a makeover. After the 
decorum is changed from outdated 
red velvet to a welcoming white anda 
picture of Madame C. Walker hang- 
ing on its wall, Gina is ready for busi- 
ness. 


June 6 - July 28 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM offers courses in 
International Economics and 
Finance and International 


Relations. 


EMERGING MARKETS 

PROGRAM focuses on a 
comprehensive examination of the most 
dynamic emerging markets in Economics of the 
Emerging Markets and Regional Studies. 


Gina’s staff is just as hilarious as _| 


Calvin’s — maybe a little more so. | 
There is Miss Josephine, the 


Afrocentric hairdresser, who is insis- 
tent that her smock have kente cloth. 
She always recites Maya Angelou’s 
poems, including “Phenomenal 
Woman,” and “Still I Rise.” 

Lynn, played by Alicia Silverstone, 


in Calvin’s barber shop, she has a 
hard time getting customers, because 
the clientele, which is predominately 
African-American, aren’tsureifLynn 
knows how to “work with” their hair 
texture. 

Donning a different color weave 
almost everyday, Ida (Sherri 
Sheppard), is the pregnant, over- 
the-tophair dresser. Her partner in 
crime is the out-spoken Chanel 
(Golden Brooks), who has enough 
attitude for two people. Like Ida, 
she is not afraid to voice her opin- 
ions, even if they are politically in- 
correct. She does not welcome Lynn 
— she reasons, “what a white girl 
know about black hair?” 

Last, but not least, there is James, 
who is the only man in the salon. At 
first, all the staff thinks he is cute, 
but then they began to question his 
sexuality when he lifts his pinkie 
finger while he drinks tea, wears a 
pocketbook, which he calls a “man- 
bag,” and dances and sings to Salt-N- 
Pepa’s rap song, “T’ll Take Your Man.” 

Needless to say, the cast of Beauty 
Shop is fanny and unpredictable. Ev- 
ery character adds to the craziness 
and drama that can only be found at 
Gina’s salon. 


BEAUTY SHOP 


| Starring: Queen Latifa, Alfre 
Woodard, Alicia Silverstone 
Director: Billy Woodruff 

RunTime: 1 hr. 45 min. 

Rating: PG-13 

Showing at: Loews White Marsh, 

AMC Towson, R/C East Points Movies 
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SUMMER CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS in either International 


Studies or Emerging Markets can be completed in as few as two 
summers. 


SUMMER LANGUAGE INSTITUTE offers intensive courses with 
emphasis on political, economic and international topics in Arabic, 
Japanese, Mandarin Chinese and Political Russian. 


ESL AND AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM prepares intemational 
students and professionals for English-speaking academic and 
business environments. June 13 — July 22 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


eet BR ek 
a ee, H. Nitze School of shen International Studies 
1740 Massachusetts Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


202.663.5716 / 202.663.5656 fax 
sais.summer@jhu.edu 


www. sais-jhu.edu/nondegree/summer 








| that a guy or a girl?” 


| BY REBECCA MESSNER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTeR 


Martin Sexton’s music has been 
described as a groovy blend of blues, 
soul, country, folk, gospel and R&B 
all thrown together under America’s 
loosly defined “rock & roll” genre. 


| His songs are the kind that send you 


shuffling rythmically down JHU’s 
meandering brick paths one minute, 
and listening intently with your eyes 


| closed the next. They have a way of 
| getting at you — whether it be with 
| the true emotion they communicate 
is the lone white hairstylist. LikeIsaac_| 


in their lyrics, or with their infectous 
beats and melodies. 

Though an incredibly skilled gui- 
tarist, he commands each song with 
his beautifully resiliant voice — a 
voice of such impressive range it’s 
been known to puzzle listeners (“Is 
“Is this dude 
black or white?”). Think Al Green, 
Van Morrison, Jeff Buckley and Otis 
Redding all smushed together. 

Sexton was born and raised in 
Syracuse, NY, the 10th of 12 children 


| (that’s right) in an Irish-Catholic fam- 


ily. The self-proclaimed “black sheep 
of the family,” his rebellious teens 
and 20s pointed him straight towards 
the “rock & roll” of garage bands, in 
which he and his buddies emulated 
the Beatles, Led Zeppelin and Janis 
Joplin. 

Frustruated with the music of the 
’80s, he found his inspiration in the 
Top 40 radio music of the 1970s, lov- 
ing the soul and pop and blues and 
rock he found in artists like Stevie 
Wonder and Van Morrison. When 
he finally left home in 1988 he began 
his life on the open road, discovering 
a theme that would haunt his future 
music. 

Trying to make it big in Boston, 
Sexton played for whomever would 
listen in coffeeshops and on street 
corners. “Some people say I’m crazy 
singin’ out loud like I do here on the 
street / When I’ve got a song, ooh I'll 
sing it out loud and if you don’t like 
that my friend / I’m gonna say, bye 
bye, Black Sheep.” 

In The Journey, Sexton’s first al- 
bum, which he recorded and pro- 
duced almost entirely on his own, 
debuted in 1991. He followed that up 
in 1996 with Black Sheep, his debut on 
Eastern Front Records, anda favorite 


among current fans. It earned hima ~ 


National Academy of Songwriters’ 
Artist of the Year award, and added 


to his growing fanbase. The Ameri- 
can was his next release in 1998, fol- 
lowed by 2000’s Wonder Bar. 
Much of Sexton’s music, when lis- 
tened to closely, gives an uncom- 
monly close view of the artist. He 
draws on his past for inspiration, fu- 
eling his music with frank and emo- 
tionallyrics. In an interview with Roll- 
ing Stone in 2000, he told readers, 
“Sixty percent of my songs are right 
out of my memory and my life, and 
the other 40 percentis taking bits and 
pieces from other situations that I’ve 
observed but haven’t lived first- 
hand.” 

For instance, he documents his 
sat to go to Boston in Black 
Sheep’s title track, weighing the sad- 
ness of leaving home and family 
against the utter hunger he has for the 
free life of the musician. In the same 
album he laments his decision with 
the song “Freedom of the Road,” de- 
claring he’s tired of life on the high- 
way, heartbroken at the loss of his 


home. “You see I broke up a home 


once myself when I stumbled to that 
door / I read the note by the dawn’s 








Troubadour Sexton plays Recher 


light / Said don't you come round 
here anymore.” 

It’s been a while since his last 
release, the live CD Live Wide Open 
in 2002, the first record he produced 
under his own label, Kitchen Table 
Records. Perhaps this is due to his 
enormous affinity for the stage, for 
he seems to have been touring non 
stop ever since he last got out of the 
studio. Live Wide Open does well to 
show listeners just how great Sex- 
ton is live. 

Those who have seen him live all 
agree that this floppy-haired, chubby 
white guy seems to live for those few 
hours in front of an audience. He 
pours his heart and soul out on the 
stage, giving every performance his 
all and encouraging everyone to sing 
and dance alongwith him. Even those 
who don’t know the words somehow 
always get roped in. He'll think of 
something — an easily repeatable 
line, or a catchy scat riff — to get 
them all singing. 

Martin Sexton plays at the Recher 
Theatre on York Road in Towson to- 
night, Thursday, April 14, at 9 p.m. 


~ COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.GUARDIA.ORG 


Martin Sexton combines skilled strummingwith beautiful vocals. 


LEARN BARTENDING 
Earning Between $100 - $300 


NIGHTLY 


Call Today! 


(410) 685-1594 


BALTIMORE BARTENDING SCHOOL 


* Free Lifetime, Nationwide, Job Placement Assistance 


2 tor 2 Week Courses 
° Train Behind A Real Bar 
¢ Flexible Scheduling 


*Day and Evening Classes 


“Free Lifetime Refreshers 


Fun, Rewarding Job 
* Professionally Taught by Bartenders 


* Approved by Maryland Higher Education Commission 
Soul Maryland Member World Bartender Training Organization 
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your Horoscope 





ARIEs: (Marcy 21-Aprit 19) 


StuCo members this week will find 
themselves stripped d 


t own, covered 
in honey, 


and paddled by angry 
monkeys. And they'll like it, too. 
Taurus: (Apri 20-M 


: AY 20) 
Will has nothing 


to do with it. Even if 
youtry really hard not to 
make yourself steril 
Mout 


accidentally 
) e by drinking 
ain Dew, it just won't work, 


GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) 


Go have ' : : 
GO have that rash checked out. It’s 
= 1ously notnatural whenyourchest 
ee like pan-fried Spam. Also, 
please never touch my genitals again. 
Cancer: (Jun: 21-Juty 22) 
Down Under, it’s proven that toilets 
flush counterclockwise. It’s also 
proven thatyourhabit ofstickingyour 
whole fist in your mouth is gross, 
g 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 
Faster computers may make your 
life easier now, but when the mighty 
RAM takes over the world in 2045, 
you'll regret how fast they kill you. 
Trp 2.0 
Virco: (Aucus1 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Than or then? Was or were? If the 
English language is getting you 
down, don’t worry; the Econ de- 
partment always needs new TAs. 








Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Michael J. Fox will randomly appear in 
your dreams this week, along with images 
of Mary Pat Clarke beating you into sub- 
mission. a 

Scorpio: (Ocroser 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Jackson’s tax service may come in very 
handy at this time of the year for those 
students who are employed. Dealing with 
allthoseformsistougherthan the MCATs. 
SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Pants are not favorable if you are the 
boyfriend of Sammy Rose Saltzman. Es- 
pecially when on the Gatehouse couch. 
Don’t bother wearing them this week. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JaNuary 19) 

At exactly midnight, on Sunday night, 
you will close your eyes and open them to 
find yourself suddenly in the Hut. Magic? 
Or have you been studying too hard? 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBruary 18) 
Chucky, theantagonist from Child’s Play, 
was one scary little doll. This week you 
will find yourself under attack from de- 
monic dolls, so watch out! 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - Marcu 20) 
Cheese can taste really good with age, 
similar to wine. They’re just a good 
combo. Cheeseand turpentine, however, 
don’t go at all. 


Yearbook Confessions 


r — 











Disco was my favorite, 
definitely!! ABBA, 
the Bee-Gees, 
all the good stuff} 






Take a good look 
at me. You think I 
had time to listen 
to anything but 
the best? That’s 
right, it was 
__ only the good _ 
stuff for me! 
Mozart! 
Tchaikovsky! 





















by William Parschalk 





Disco sucks! 
It was all about 
Black Sabbath! Yeah 











off of bats! I tried 
that in Orgo! I woke 
up a week later behind 
Gilman, it was 
awesome! 













is such a confining 
word, man. It was 
grooves, man. It 
was freedom, you 
know what ’'m 
saying, man? 
A soundtrack to 
take acid to. 






man, eating the heads [J 























Did I listen to music? Musi 













Dear Abby, time to step aside 


ver the last couple years, 
I’ve written a lot of Dr. 
Love columns for the 
News-Letter. I’ve ex- 
amined human rela- 
tionships from every angle, answer- 
ing questions ranging from the mun- 
dane (“Help, my girlfriend is 
annoying”) to more complex issues 
(“Help, my girlfriend is annoying, but 
she’salso rich”), Lately, however, I’ve 
been feeling the urge to branch out. 
There are legions of people out there 
with real problems, urgent problems, 
problems thathave nothing todo with 
love. Who can these people rely on? 
Dear Abby? No, she’s totally useless. 
All of her answers boil down to the 
same stupid thing. For example: 


Person: “Hi. I’ma 13-year-old boy 
from Houston, Texas. All the other 
kids pick on me ‘cause I’m smart and 
‘cause I wear glasses. This one kid 
Larry always beats me up before 
school and takes my lunch money. I 
don’t have any friends and I cry my- 
self to sleep at night. What should I 
do?” 

Abby: “You and your husband 
need to get counseling. Tell your nosy 
mother-in-law to stop interfering 
with your wedding plans. Blah blah 
blah blah. Send me 50 dollars and 

you'll live forever.” 


So, in light of this apparent void of 
reliable er (and in light of the fact 
that Jess Beaton is going to pull a 
Tonya Harding on me ifl keep invad- 
ing her territory), I’ve decided to in- 
troduce a new advice column, one 
which deals with everything and any- 
thing. And so, for the first time ever, 
I now present to you... 


ASK DR. ANSWER 


Dear Dr. Answer, a 
I was listening to the song ‘Don’t 
Panic” by Coldplay, and there’s apart 
where Chris Martin sings “We live ina 
beautiful world.” Then he decides to 






a low it up with “Yeah we do, yeah we 


.” Was that really necessary? Imean, 
eT ee 


come on. No one’s arguing against you, 
Chris. 


— BillG. 


P.S. What’s up with that song where 
everythingis yellow? Does this guy have 
a golden showers fetish or something? 


Dear Bill, 

First of all, let me remind you that 
Chris Martin named his first child 
“Apple.” So right offthe bat, we know 


two things: 


1) He really likes fruit 
2) He’s insane 


MATT DIAMOND 
ONE FRY SHORT 


As for your first question, I'd say 
it’s possible he was having an argu- 
ment with himself, or perhaps with 
someone else in the recording studio 
(maybe the drummer thinks we live 
in an ugly world, who knows). As for 
your second question, I don’t really 
know the answer. That song makes 
absolutely no sense. In fact, all color- 
related music is inherently stupid. 
This includes: 


“Yellow” by Coldplay 
“Blue” by Eiffel 65 
“Pink” by Aerosmith 
Maroon 5, in general 


Dear Dr. Answer, 

Dr. Pepper claims that their soda 
“makes the world taste better.” How- 
ever, after months of rigorous scien- 
tific testing, my colleagues and I have 
concluded that, in reality, this asser- 
tion is incorrect. There are quite a few 
things that taste horrible, no matter 
how much Dr. Pepper you drink, For 
example: A 


trees 


dirt 

car tires 

dogs (unseasoned) 

sidewalks 

broccoli 

babies (unseasoned) ’ 
Karl Rove 


Why would Dr. Pepper lie to the 
American people like that? 


— Dr. Jonas Salt 


Dear Dr. Salt, 
Your data is completely off. Ba- 
bies taste fine. 


Dear Dr. Answer, 
Okay, so, I have this friend, right? 


— Kyle C. 


Dear Kyle, 
No. 


Dear Dr. Answer, 
What should I name my band? 


— Zach G. 


Dear Zach, 

That’s a great question. Coming 
up with a band name is one of the 
hardest parts about being a musician. 
A good band name should say some- 
thing about the type of music you 
play, but it also needs to be memo- 
rable and grab people’s attention. 
Here are a few band name ideas I 
came up with: 


We Hate Our Fans 

Music: The Band 

Barry Seltzer and the New York 
Memorial Dance Orchestra 

Radiohead II 


Feel free to use any of those if you 
want. Oh, and before I forget: you 
and your husband need to get coun- 
seling. 


Matt Diamond misuses. Punctua- 
tion? and can be contacted at 


_PianoMattD@aol.com. 


Crossword: The“Q” is the clue 


BY MICHAEL SHTEYMAN 


Across 


]_____s-na-na 

4 Doha residents 

8 Inactive 

10 Set of five 

11 Mythical hunter ora constella- 
tion near Gemini 

13 Riding whip witha short handle 
14 Abbr. seen in court papers 

16 Pretty 

17 Immunization supply 

19 180° turns, for short 

20 New Balance competitor 

21 Aug. follower 

22 Long of the law 

25 Pale yellow color 

27 High school tests that give col- 
lege students a head start: abbr. 
28 Ray of light 

30 -Kat (popular chocolate) 
31 Unit of power 

33 Vigorous strength 

35 “No Parking Fire___” 

36 Appear 

38 Latin phrase used to direct at- 
tention to something important 
40 Site of a gladiator battle 

42 Puts new ammo in, as a gun 

















43 Attacked 

45 Actor Warner who played 
Charlie Chan in the 1930s 

46 Say “s-a-y,” say 

48 Extreme in nature 

50 British ruler until 1901 

53 First Congolese Prime Minis- 
ter (1960-1961) Lumumba 

54 Shot 

55 Family of languages spoken in 
Vietnam, Laos, and other south- 
east Asian countries 

56 “Are all right?” 





Down 


1 Editor’s mark meaning “leave 
in 

2 Owns 

3 Sacramento’s arena 

4 Esoteric word meaning 24 or 25 
sheets of paper 

5 Isn’t incorrect? 


6 “Able was ...” (part ofa 
palindrome often seen in cross- 
words) 


7 States of irritation 
8 Ceases, as smoking 
9 Out of port 











10 Making little noise 

12 Chutzpah 

13 Ones known to make witty re- 
marks 

15 Expression defined by The 
American Heritage dictionary as 
“of inferior quality” 

16 “What’s up, Jorge?” 

18 Their motto is “Semper fi” 

21 Dated 

22 You may crunch them 

23 Control 

24 Main house on an estate. 

26 New Mexico Indian 

29 Relating to the earth’s atmo- 
sphere 

32 Swarms 

34 Detroit Pistons Rasheed or Ben 
35 Shelters with inclined roofs 
37 Letters after L 

39 Brag 

41 Enjoy enthusiastically 

44 Zeno’s home 

47 Riga native 

48 507, in Roman numerals 

49 Informal farewell 

51 Pro-gun org. 

52 United Arab Emirates capital 
= sune Dhabi 





Slapdash 


by Ann Angiulo 











This week we have an anonymous submission, 
which is a shame because this artist really 
deserves praise for their skill! Great detail! 

Bring doodles to the Gatehouse at the corner of 
N. Charles and Art Museum Drive, or email 
GRAPHICS@jhunewsletter.com 
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| _ The Baltimore Museum of Art 
has teamed up again with the Balti- 
more/Washington Center of Psy- 
| Choanalysistopresentthe 23rd An- 
nual Film and Lecture Series 
entitled Separation: Losing and 
Finding the Self. This series of psy- 
choanalysts looking at film meets 
every Friday night through the 
month of April at 7:30 p.m. 

This Friday’s showing will be 
Finding Nemo (2003) by Directors 
Andrew Stanton and Lee Unkrich, 
and the following discussion will 
be lead by Noreen Honeycutt, 
| Ph.D. Animation comes to life in 
this film that tells the complex and 
compelling aquatic tale of a ner- 
vous and over-protective father’s 
search for his lost son. Film critic 
Roger Ebert writes, “...{it has] an 
unexpected beauty, a use of color 
and form thatmakesit one of those 
rare movies where I wanted to sit 
in the front row and let the images 
wash out to the edge of my field of 
vision.” 

Marlin undergoes a desperate 
and amusing adventure ashe learns 
to overcome his greatest fears. A 
discussion will follow in which 
Marlin’s journey will be compared 
to the therapeutic process neces- 


| sary for healing. 








| See the BMA's 23rd annual film series 


Films chosen for this series are psy- 


chologically perceptive and aim to stir 
the emotions and curiosity of the audi- 
ence. The program is directed to those 


interested in health care butis enjoyable 


for all, and no prior knowledge of psy- 
choanalysis is required. Tickets for this 


film series are $15 each for general ad- 
mission, $13 each for museum mem- 
bers, and $7 each for students when 
purchased ahead of time from the Web 
site or phone line. At the door, tickets 
are $17 each for general admission, $15 
each for museum members, and $8 each 
for students. 

In addition to its many events, the 
Baltimore Museum of Art combinesa 
major collection of various styles, an- 
cient international works, a wing for 
just modernart, anice restaurant, and 
an outdoor sculpture garden. Itis most 
known for its famous Cone Collec- 
tion and its focus on outstanding 
works by Matisse, most notably 
“Purple Robeand Anemones,” among 
others. 

The Museum is located conve- 
niently off of the University, at 10 Art 
Museum Drive. Call (410) 396-7100 or 
checkouthttp://www.artbma.orgfor de- 
tails and information on various up- 
coming events and special programs. 


— Anusha Gopalratnam 








TP:// MYSITE. WANADOO-MEMBERS.CO.UK 
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Spiritual and Religious 
Services 





THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


12p.m. Lutheran Discussion Group 

will meet in Levering. For more in- 
formation call Rev. Don Burggraf 
(410) 235-2356. 


5 p.m. A Divine Liturgy and Din- 
ner for Eastern Orthodox students 
will be held at the Interfaith Center. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist Bible study will 
take place at the University Baptist 
Church. 


9 p.m. Unitarian Universalist Ser- 
vices with Dr. Larry Egbert will take 
place in the Interfaith Center Li- 
brary. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 


1:15 p.m. Jumah prayers will be held 
at the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jhumso for more in- 
formation. 


8 p.m. Seventh Day Adventist ser- 
vices with Fredrick Russell will be 
held at the Interfaith Center. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 


Time TBA, Shabbat Dinner at the 
Interfaith center; for more informa- 
tion and updated times visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~jsa. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 17 


1] a.m. Catholic Mass will be held at 
the Interfaith Center. Visit http:// 
www.catholic.jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


11 a.m. Aarthi will be held at the - 


Interfaith Center, lower level. For 
more information, e-mail 
HSC@jhu.edu. 


2 p.m. Stepping Stones Ministry 
will hold services in Shaffer 3, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship meeting at 
3:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. Baptist services and con- 





2 F 
Fishbrains get fixed in Disney's Finding Nemo, showing a t the BMA. 


FEATURED EVENTS 








A true legend of bass guitar will be 
playing at the 9:30 Club on Friday, April 
15: Victor Wooten. Wooten was raised 
in Nashville the youngest of five broth- 
ers, and when he was only two years old 
he was prompted into music by his 
brother, guitarist Elijah "Regi" Wooten, 
eventually becoming proficient on the 
same instrument. Together with his 
other brothers, alto saxophonist Rudy, 
pianist Joseph and drummer Roy 
"Futureman,” Victor and Regi listened 
to music on radio and records, being 
influenced by artists as diverseas James 
Brown, Sly Stone and, later, Return To 
Forever and Weather Report. 

In these last two groups, Wooten 
was especially attentive to the bass 
playing of Stanley Clarke and Jaco 





"COURTESY OF HT'TP//WWW.MONASHORES.NET 
Just him and his bass guitar: Victor Wooten brings his jazzy improv offerings to D.C. on Friday, April 15th. 


Super-bassist Wooten plays9:30Club 


Pastorius. The brothers formed their 
own group, named, obviously 
enough, the Wooten Brothers Band, 
and recorded an album for Arista 
Records in 1985. Living in Nashville, 
Tenn., from 1988, they were open to 
yet more diverse influences, notably 
contemporary bluegrass. 

By now, Wooten was playing bass 
guitar and his brother, Roy, was play- 
ing the "drumitar,” a guitar-shaped 
electronic drum. They joined the 
banjo phenomenon Bela Fleck and as 
the Flecktones and attracted wide ap- 
proval for their enthusiastic perfor- 
mances of their new hybrid genre: 
jazz rock-bluegrass. 

After leaving Fleck, Wooten con- 
tinued in similar vein, stretching his 





musical resume to accommodate 
world music, funk, smooth jazz, 
bebop and pop. By the latter half of 
the 90s, Wooten was one of the prin- 
cipal bass guitarists against whom all 
others in contemporary music were 
measured. His status was solidified 
following the release of 1996’s A Show 
Of Hands, which was a solo tour de 
force. With that album, Wooten set 
the bar for a new generation of bass- 
ists. 

Coming off the release of his auto- 
biography, aptly named “Me and My 
Bass Guitar,” Wootenisreadytocon- 
tinue to awe and inspire at the 9:30 
Club on Friday. 


— Ammani Luba 
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temporary worship will take place at 
the University Baptist Church. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 


7 p.m. Buddhist meditation will be 
practiced at the Interfaith Center. 


8 p.m. The Graduate Christian Fel- 
lowship will have its weekly meeting 
in the Marylander Apartments, Lon- 
don Room. For more information e- 
mail Bmac@jhu.edu. 





Performing Arts 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


5:30 p.m. The Ysaye String Quartet 
and Paris Piano Trio will perform in 
the Auditorium of Shriver Hall. Cost 
is $33 for general admission, $17 for 
students, and $8 for student rush tick- 
ets (one hour before concert). 


8 p.m. Don’t miss Michelle Tea, au- 
thor, activist and spoken word artist, 
speak at Hopkins in the Great Hall of 
Levering. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 


7 p.m. Check out the high energy Step 
Show 2005 Breakin’ Ground: Makin’ 
an Impression at Shriver Hall. 


8 p.m. Robosapien, the bay area 
dance/rap outfit with sweat beats, will 
play the Great Hall. 


8 p.m. Don’t miss Bat Boy: The Mu- 
sical at the Swirnow Theater. Catch 
him before it’s too late. 


8 p.m. Check out the Ensemble Galilei 
in the Carriage House Room of the 
Evergreen House. Cost is $15 for gen- 
eral admission. 


8 p.m. See the performance Boy Meets 
Girl in the Merrick Barn. Tickets are 
$15 for general admission, $14 for se- 
nior citizens, and $5 for student rush 
tickets. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 


8 p.m. See the Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra in the Shriver Audito- 





Apri 14 To 21 


rium. Tickets are $10 general ad- 
mission, $8 for seniors (age 60+), 
students and JHU faculty, staff and 
alumni, and free to JHU students 
with ID. 


8 p.m. See the performance Boy 
Meets Girlin the Merrick Barn. Tick- 
ets are $15 for general admission, $14 
for senior citizens, and $5 for student 
rush tickets. 


8 p.m. Don’t miss Bat Boy: The Mu- 
sical at the Swirnow Theater. Catch 
him before it’s too late. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 17 


2 p.m. Don’t miss Bat Boy: The Mu- 
sical at the Swirnow Theater. Catch 
him before it’s too late. 


3 p.m. Poet Galway Kinnell presents 
The Joshua Ringel Memorial Read- 
ing in Hodson Hall. 


7 p.m. Check out the Ketzev Annual 
Spring Concert in the Schafler Audi- 
torium of Bloomberg Hall. 


7:30 p.m. Natalia Gutman And Elizo 
Virzaladze will perform in the Shriver 
Hall Auditorium. Tickets are $33 for 
general admission, $17 for students, 
and $8 for student rush tickets (one 
hour before concert). 


8 p.m. See the performance Boy 
Meets Girl in the Merrick Barn. Tick- 
ets are $15 for general admission, $14 
for senior citizens, and $5 for student 


rush tickets. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 19 


7 p.m. See the Sophmore Class 
Grammie Awards Show at the 
Murphy Fine Arts Center. For more 
information and tickets visit http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 


8 p.m. See The Little Shop of Hor- 
rors at the Hippodrome Performing 
Arts Center. For more information 


and tickets visit: —http:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 


7:30 p.m. See the Shanghai Quartet 
perform at the Freer Gallery in D.C. 
For more information and tickets visit 
http://www.ticketmaster.com. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


8 p.m. See The Little Shop of Hor- 
rors at the Hippodrome Performing 
Arts Center. For more information 
and tickets visit ~—Attp:// 
www.ticketmaster.com. 





Miscellaneous Events 





THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


4p.m. Don’tmiss the Freshman Class 
Pre-Health Information Session in 
the Sherwood Room of Levering. 


4:30 p.m. Check out the documen- 
tary and panel discussion Worlds 
Apart in Room W3030 of the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health, 
615 N. Wolfe St. 


5:30 p.m. Meet political science 
alumni at this information session to 
decide What Can I Do with a Major 
in... Biology? in Mattin 162. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 


12 p.m. There will be a Memorial 
Service to Honor Dr. Alfred Yassa 
(1949-2005) in the W1030 Room of 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium in 
Baltimore offersa discounted admis- 
sion of $5 every Friday after 5 p.m. 
The discounted admission is a great 
deal, so don’t pass it up! Even if you 
have been to the aquarium before, 
head down to check out the new dol- 
phin show. For more information, 
including hours of operation, group 
discounts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space Grant 
Observatory, located in Bloomberg, 
offers you a free chance to look at the 
solar system with its telescopes, 
weather permitting. Call (410) 516- 
6525 for weather updates and observ- 
ing conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


8 p.m. Got listening skills? Then ap- 
ply to be an A Place to Talk Peer 
Counselor. Applications are avail- 
able in the AMR I APTT room and 
the Wolman Security Desk before this 
due date. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes place 
every Friday night in the Mattin Cen- 
ter Silk Road Cafe. Come out for the 
free Krispy Kreme doughnuts and 
coffee, and stay for the fun evening 
activity. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 


12 p.m. Help out with the Stream 
Clean-Up starting from the White 
Athletic Center. 


2 p.m. Don’t miss the Gallery Talk 
and Tour of the Evergreen House. 





N-L staff, StuCo to 
battle on gridiron 


Prepare yourself for Hopkins’ 
version of the XFL this Sunday af- 
ternoon, when the News-Letter Edi- 
torial Board battles the Student Coun- 
cil Representatives in a game of 
football on the Lower Quad. The first 
annual showdown will be mostly a 
battle for pride, as the losing team will 
have to live with the shame of losing 
to a bunch of dorky Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

After losing All-Stars Soren 
Gandrud and Brian Drolet in the 
past year, the StuCo team is hurting 
and is left with a team that consists 
mainly of girly men and little girls. 
Gandrud now serves as the Mar- 
keting Director for the News-Let- 
ter, and will face his former col- 
leagues in this battle to the death. 
Think A-Rod playing the Rangers. 
Or T.O. playing the 49ers. This will 
be the atmosphere surrounding 
Gandrud before the game. “I’m the 
paper’s Marketing Director, but on 
Sunday, I'll be the Ass-Kicking Di- 
rector,” Gandrud announced ear- 
lier this week. 

StuCo Executive President 
Iverson Long will try to hold down 
the fort for his team. Long and a 
posse of StuCo reps showed up at 
the Gatehouse earlier thisweek with 
uniforms for the game, but it’s still 
doubtful that they'll win. 

The News-Letter team, mean- 
while, features a team composed of 
physical specimens, both male and 
female. Sports Editor Jon Zimmer, 
for example, actually plays football, 
and will be a force to be reckoned 
with. News Editor Brendan Schreiber 
islikely to intimidate opponents with 
his trash talk. Opinions Editor 
Francesca Hansen probably won’t 
play, but will bring her sorority sis- 
ters to cheer the team on. 

Yes, folks, the Lower Quad is sure 
tobepacked forthe 1 p.m. start. There 
may also be food, but StuCo was put 
in charge of that, and judging by any- 
thing they've ever done, we'll all go 
hungry. 


= 1a. Katzenstein 















SUNDAY, APRIL 17, 


2 p.m. Check out Baltimore All 
Aboard! at The B&O Railroad Mu- 
seum. 


MONDAY, APRIL 18 


10 a.m. Check out the Dump on the 
Quad on the Upper Quad. This event 
is sponsored by the Students for En- 
vironmental Action. 


7:30 p.m. Come learn about the dif- 
ferent fields and careers of Psychol- 
ogy from Hopkins professors at this 
Psi Chi presents... A Psychology 


Speaker Series: Dr. Lisa 
Feigenson. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 19 


7 p.m. Going Further is the name of 
the film to be screened in Ames 218 
by the Hopkins Students for 
Envrionmental Action. 


7 p.m. Check out the “Wet Sand: 
Voices from L.A. Ten Years Later” 
Documentary Film about the 
Rodney King beating and uprising, 
which will be shown in Shaffer 3. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 


3 p.m. Santosh Kumar Das, director 
of the Mithila Art Institute, and 
Michael Moon, professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, present Conver- 
sations on Color in Room 160 of the 
Mattin Center’s Morris Offit Build- 
ing. 


8 p.m. See the third of the three-part 
series Angels in America ata screen- 
ing in Remsen 101. This events part 
of Awareness Days 2005, 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


5 pm. The CTY Alumni Recep- 
tion will take place at the Hopkins 
Club, Please RSVP by April 18 to 
enelson1@jhu.edu or (410) 735- 
6011. ee 


8 p.m. Check out the recent block- 
buster film Motorcycle Diaries 
(2004), already rated as one of the 
greatest movies of the century, in 
Shaffer 3, ; 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


7 p.m. Martin Sexton and 
form at the Recher Theat 
more info visit http://www, 


Jill Sobule will per- 
re in Towson. For 
rechertheatre.com. 





8 p.m. Black 47 and the Waybacks will be 
performing at the Funk Box. For more info 
visit http://www. thefunkbox.com. 


8:30 p-m. Melt Banana and An Albatross will 
perform at the Black Cat in D.C. For more 
| information visit http://www. blackcatdc.com. 


9 p.m. Atomic Books and James Taylor’s 
Shocked and Amazed present the Yard dogs 
Road Show at the perform at the Ottobar. For 
more info visit http://www. theottobar.com, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 


_ 7:30 p.m. Victor Wooten and the Anthony 
| Wellington Experience will perform at the 
| - 9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. For more info 
visit Attp://www:930.com. 


8 p.m. Brothers Past and Turbine will per- 
form at the Funk Box. For more info visit 
| _ http://www.thefunkbox.com. 


9 p.m. Several Species: The Ultimate Pink 
Floyd Experience will take place at the Recher 
Theatre in Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www.rechertheatre.com. 


9 p.m. Melt Banana, An Albatross and the 
Convention will perform at the Ottobar. For 
more info visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


| 9:30 p.m. M83 and Ulrich Schnauss will per- 


CONCERT AND MOVIE LISTINGS 


form at the Black Cat in D.C. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 


8 p.m. Against Me!, Smoke or Fire, The Twats 
and Tenwatch will perform at the Ottobar. For 
more info visit http://www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Fools and Horses, Woodswork and Table 
Top Poets will perform at the Funk Box. For more 
info visit http://www. thefunkbox.com. 


9 p.m. Zap Mama and the Jazzyfatnastees will 
perform at the 9:30 Club in Washington, D.C. For 
more info visit http://www.930.com. 


9 p.m. Several Species: The Ultimate Pink Floyd 
Experience will take place at the Recher Theatre in 
Towson. For more info visit http:// 
www. rechertheatre.com. 


9:30 p.m. Bluestate will perform at the Black Catin 
D.C. For more information visit http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com 


SUNDAY, APRIL 17 


8 p.m. The Red Chord, Bury Your Dead, A Life 
Once Lost, If Hope Dies and Lovers & Killers will 
perform at the Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www. theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Kommencement, the industrial and synth 
pop dance night will take place at the Sonar Lounge 
at 407 East Saratoga St. in Fells Point. For more 
information, visit http://www.sonarlounge.com 


9 p.m. Edie Sedgwick and Caution Curves will 


perform at the Black Cat in D.C. For more infor- 
mation visit http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


MONDAY, APRIL 18 


7 p.m. Open Mic hosted by Hudson and Prout 
goes down at the Funk Box. For more info visit 
http://www. thefunkbox.com 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 


7 p.m. Gogol Bordello and Mosquitos will per- 
form at the Black Cat in D.C. For more informa- 
tion visit http://www.blackcatdc.com. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 


8 p.m. The Funk Box 420 Celebration with 
Phix and the Mark Hopkins Band will happen 
at the Funk Box. For more info visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 


9 p.m. DJ’s Jason Ulrick, Shields and Sir Cy- 
clops will perform the “Landed” DJ set at the 


Ottobar. For more info visit http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


7 p.m. Coal, Curbside and Hilikus will take place 
at the Recher Theatre in Towson, For more info 
visit http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


8 p.m. Perpetual Groove will be performing at 
the Funk Box. For more info visit http:// 
www.thefunkbox.com. 





SHOWTIMES FOR THE CHARLES THEATRE FOR FRIDAY, SATURDAY 


AND SUNDAY 
Revivals Off The Map 
Saturdays at 12 p.m. Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 48 min. 
Mondays at 7 p.m. 2:20 p.m., 4:40 p.m., 7 p.m., 9:20 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. p.l 


McCabe And Mrs. Miller 
Thursday, April 14 


The Best Years of Our Lives 
Saturday, April 16 

Monday, April 18 

Thursday, April 21 


Born Into Brothels: Calcutta’s Red 
Light Kids 

Rated (R)- 1 hr. 25 min. 

5 p.m. 10 p.m, 


SHOWTIMES FOR THE AMC TOWSON COMMONS 8 FOR FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


Beauty Shop 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 45 min. 
4:45 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 10:20 p.m. 


Fever Pitch 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 41 min. 
4:15 p.m., 7:15 p.m., 9:50 p.m. 


Guess Who 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 37 min. 
4:40 p.m., 10:15 p.m. 


Hitch 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 55 min. 
4:50 p.m. 





m. 

(7 p.m. only Saturday Nights) 
Downfall (Der Untergang) 
Rated (R)- 2 hr, 36 min. 

2:45 p.m., 7 p.m. 

(2 p.m. and 7 p.m. starting Fri- 
day 3/15) 


Millions 

Rated (PG)- lhr. 37 Min. 

2:40 p.m., 4:50 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 
9:40 p.m. 


Miss Congeniality 2 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 55 min. 
4:20 p.m., 7:20 p.m., 10:10 p.m, 


The Ring Two 
Rated (PG-13)- 1 hr. 47 min. 
7:50 p.m., 10:25 p.m, 


Robots 
Rated (PG)- 1 hr. 30 min 
4:10 p.m., 7:10 p.m., 9:45 p.m. 


Sin City 
Rated (R)- 2 hrs. 6 min. 
4:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 10:30 p.m. 











Lectures and Work- 
shops 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 


12:15 p.m: Dina Borzekowski, Lauren 
Frank, Maliha Ilias, Ann Marconi, 
Jennifer Orkis, Katherine Vestal & 
Nina Washington willspeak on From 
“American Idol” To “Queer Eye”: 
Messages Conveyed Through 
Prime-TimeReality Shows in Room 
W4030 of the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, 615 N. Wolfe St. in 
East Baltimore. 


12:15-p.m. Cynthia Jones, Depart- 
ment of Mental Health JHSPH, will 
speak on Lifestyle and Behavioral 
Factors for, Traumatic Exposure 
among Young Adults in the Base- 
ment Auditorium (B14B) of the 
Hampton House, 624 N. Broadway. 


4p.m. Katherine A. Jorgensen, first- 
year graduate student in the JHU de- 
partment of history, will present The 
American Seminar- “Without Bor- 
rowing Our Morality From Eastern 
Tales”: Orientalist Literature And 
The Gendered Reader In Early 
American Magazines in Room 315 
of Gilman Hall. 


4 p.m. Isobel Armstrong, visiting 
Hinkley Professor, will speak on Glass 
Worlds Of The Great Exhibition: 
Reading Glass in Room 148 of 
Gilman Hall. 


4 p.m. Theron Feist, senior informa- 
tion technology specialist at the Cen- 
ter for Educational Resources, pre- 
sents Buzzword Bistro: Mobile 
Computing Devices (Tablet PCs, 
Notebooks, PDAs) in the Garrett 
Room of the MSE Library. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 


8 a.m.-5 p.m. Gregory S. Babe, Presi- 
dentand CEO Bayer Material Science 
LLC, presents 2005 Materials Sci- 
ence Research Symposium in the 
Glass Pavilion and then Hodson Hall. 


3:30 p.m. Amy Goodman, Award 
Winning Journalist and Host of De- 
mocracy Now, presents Independent 
Media & Human Rights in the 
Becton-Dickinson Auditorium - 
W1020 Room of the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 


10 a.m. Christopher B. Donnan, 
Ph.D., professor at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, presents 
the lecture Tombs of Moche Giants 
in the Graham Auditorium of the 
Walters Art Museum. 


MONDAY, APRIL 18 


12 p.m. Bhushan K. Patwardhan, 
Ph.D., presents Ayurvedic Medicine 
in the Patz Lecture Hall- 1st floor of 


the Wilmer Eye Institute of the JHU 
Hospital main complex. 


12:15 p.m. Alexander Johnson of the 
University of California at San Fran- 
cisco will speak on Genetic Screens, 
Haploinsufficiency and Mating in 
the Human Fungal Pathogen Can- 
dida Albicans. This is a free event 
will take place at 115 W. University 
Pkwy in the Seminar Room. 


3:30 p.m. Kanta Subbarao, M.D.., re- 
search scientist at the Respiratory Vi- 
rus Section, National Institutes of 
Health, NIAID, presents the Vaccine 
Development Seminar - “Pandemic 
Influenza” in the Becton Dickinson 
Lecture Hall, W1020 in the 
Bloomberg School of Public Health. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 19 


3:30 p.m. Researcher Richard 
Rothstein presents No Excuses or No 
Explanations, a discussion on the 
achievement gap and whyhealth care, 
nutrition, parents, home and com- 
munity must work with education to 
provide a remedy in Mergenthaler, 
room 111. 


4 p.m. Patricia Scott, director of ad- 
missions, presents the University of 
Maryland School Information Ses- 
sion in Mattin 160. 


7 p.m. Liliana Montano, assistant 
dean of admissions, presents the 
Cornell University Medical College 
Information Session in 
Mergerithaler 111. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 


12:15 p.m. Kerry Green, Ph.D., De- 
partment of Mental Health JHSPH, 
presents The Young Adult Social, 
Behavioral, And Health Conse- 
quences of Adolescent Drug and 
Alcohol Use: A Longitudinal Study 
of African Americans in the Base- 
ment Auditorium (B14B) of the 
Hampton House, 624 N. Broadway 
in East Baltimore. 


4 p.m. Learn all about the graduate 
school application process at the 
Starting the Graduate School Search 
information session in Mattin 162. 


5 p.m. Check out the MD/PhD In- 
formation Session in the Sherwood 
Room of Levering to find out what 
you can do with this degree. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


3 p.m. Check out the presentation 
The Science And Ethics Of Stem Cell 
Research featuring Ruth Faden, 
Ph.D., MPH; Philip Franklin Wagley, 
professor of Biomedical Ethics; Di- 
rector Phoebe R. Berman of the Bio- 
ethics Institute, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; John Gearheart, Ph.D.; and 
Michael Armstrong, professor of 
medicine, Co-Director of the Stem 
Cell Program, Institute of Cell Engi- 
neering, JHU School of Medicine. 
This will take place in the Great Hall 
of Levering. 


8 p.m. Patrick Guerriero, Log Cabin 














By Mark MEHLINGER 





Republicans’ President, comes to 
Hopkins as part of Awareness Days 
2005. This workshop will take place 
in the Great Hall. 


— Compiled by John Lichtefeld and 
Anusha Gopalratnam 





Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, includ- 
ing date, time, location, a briefsummary 
of the event and contact information to 
News.Letter@jhu.edu. In order to have 
the event make it into next week’s calen- 
dar, please e-mail allevents by the Mon- 
day before publication. 









"Borders Bookstore and Music, 
| Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Roa 


CLUBS 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St, NW, Washington, 202-393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 y 
Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, 202-667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., 410-837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., 410-234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, 410-337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., 410-327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., 410-962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 





Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 


_ The Improv, 6 Market Place at Power Plant Live, 410-727-8500 “ 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 


Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., 410-889-34 
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Tourists take a stroll down the steps of the Jefferson Memorial. The thousands of blooming cherry trees that encircle the Tidal Basin were gifts to Washington, D.C. from Tokyo. 
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| Basin was built by President Franklin Roosevelt to coincide with the opening of the Jefferson Memorial, which critics of the daylambasted with the nickname “Jefferson’s Muffin.” 
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The Tida 
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Nearly 2,000 tourists meandered past the blooming trees last year, 
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Over 1,000 cherry trees were added after the Memorial opened ‘supplement the original groves, 





